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THE FIRST SETTLER.—No. I. 


I have often accounted myself peculiarly fortunate, in having 
formed early connexions in the immediate vicinity of a very wor- 
thy and communicative old gentleman, who was about my present 
age when the Declaration of American Independence was first 
read in his native parish. He was the youngest son of the first 
family, which sixteen years prior to that period, emigrated from 
the state of Connecticut to what was subsequently surveyed and 
laid out as the town of New-Framingham, on the western bor- 
der of Massachusetts. He was but a slender lad at the time 
of their removal thither, but the events which are embodied in 
the following sketches, were so indelibly impressed upon his 
memory, that they have constituted the subject of many a win- 
ter evening’s conversation, during the decline of life. He was 
a shrewd, sensible man, though somewhat impatient when his 
opinions, founded upon the home-wrought principles of former 
times, were traversed or contradicted, and in latter years, had 
contracted a more intimate acquaintance with books, than his 
opportunities had previously afforded. Much of his character 
entered into the delineation of other times, and however absor- 
bed in the reminiscences of one thousand seven hundred, he sel- 
dom failed of introducing comparisons with modern anomalies, 
or indulging some poignant observations upon the invisible influ- 
ences of the atmosphere as the country became disforested, and 
the scattered population and primeval hamlets, acquired greater 
density and affected more improvement. It was not always, 
however, that the charge of garrulity could lie at his door. Some 
art, and a knowledge of the ground, was necessary, at times, to 
draw the hidden stream from its reservoir. 

I well recollect spending an evening, in company with a friend, 
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at the residence of Col. John Powell, sometime in the winter of 
1817—he abode in a whited house, that had then rested upon 
its foundations twenty years, but which, at the time of its erec- 
tion, was considered in the first style of architectural finish.— 
The steep roof, the low broad chimney projecting from the cen- 
tre in solitary distinction, the ancient and elaborate fret-work, 
protected by the eaves, and gracing the angles, the low win- 
dows, and venerable folding doors in front, represented the no- 
tions of taste and ornament in the department of house carpen- 
try, which universally prevailed in New-Framingham a quarter 
century since. We made use of our finger joints, in soliciting 
an admission at the common eutrance for strangers and the 
family, as no one ever approached the lion-visaged brass knock- 
er, attached to the hall door, that entertained the least de- 
sire of conciliating the Colonel’s good will. Unlike the inter- 
nal polity of superior gentility, at this era, that door of the man- 
sion, as he familiarly termed his domicil, never grated upon its 
incrusted hinges, saving on extraordinary occasions, as on the 
anniversary visit of his children, and children’s children, to the 
hive that sent them forth, and which of course always happened 
in the season of Thanksgiving, when the western air has been 
known to circulate through its embrasure, though to produce 
such an uncommon event, as much labour was usually bestow- 
ed as might be supposed necessary to the clearance of a pass- 
age through some dilapidated baronial castle. 

We were ushered into an apartment which served as kitch- 
en, dining and sitting-room, where we found the old gentleman 
reclining in his easy-chair, apparently composed to a drowsy 
condition of happiness by the incessant humming of his good 
lady’s spinning-wheel. We had called for the express purpose 
of engaging him to recount his own history, but on the exchange 
of salutations coldly performed on his part, | mentally augured 
the same ill success that had previously resulted to me, on a 
similar errand. He did not even notice our entrance, till the 
cessation of the spinning machine occasioned an interregnum 
in his dreams, when he raised his head, and muttering a good 
evening, dropped his chin upon his breast again. My friend, 
however, had before experienced the old gentleman’s caprice, 
and thermometrical variations of humour, and was not altogeth- 
er unprepared for a'contingency which he had reasonably antic- 
ipated. For the space of half an hour, we were forced to keep 
up a sort of intermissive colloquy with the industrions house- 
wife, when the Colonel began to extend his limbs and yawn, and 
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after pluming himself life a turkey before a thunder storm, rose 
and adjusted the fire that already crackled fiercely upon his 
huge hearth, supplying an abundant allowance of warmth, light- 
ed a candle, and descended to the cellar, in quest of some stout 
October wherewith to regale our senses and administer to his 
own desires. Although he spoke occasionally, he appeared 
nowise inclined to enter into a very earnest conversation on any 
of the different subjects which we started, witha view to the 
point proposed, and my friend was compelled to make a trial of 
his tact to seduce the old man’s taciturnity. We were both 
farmer’s sons, and my companion had been busied a few weeks 
in clearing a piece of woodland, in order to fit it for the recep- 
tion of a crop of grain, in the ensuing spring. He casually 
mentioned the employment that engrossed his attention, in 
which he dropped something respecting the excessive hardship 
of his labour. 

‘*Umph !”’ [ interrupted, illaqueated in the snare he had 
stretched for the old Colonel, ‘ you talk of hardship in cutting 
over a quarter acre of land. What conception, then, do you 
have, of the fatigue and privations which our forefathers endur- 
ed in converting the boundless ocean of forests, which once 
overspread the country, into the green fields of corn, and grass, 
and pasture, which variegate the prospect from the neighboring 
eminences at mid-summer ? You will bear in mind, that no 
early settlement can boast of the strength of its numbers—they 
were but a handful of men who effected the mighty change 
which the hemisphere has undergone in the laspe of two cen- 
turies. True they were a hardy race, but they did not advance 
merely to the uprooting of oak and beach—they sustained a 
voluntary exile from the society of human beings—they made 
fellowship with rocks and streams—they were obliged to wage 
a most periless and destructive warfare against clans of savages, 
refined in subtlety, treachery and cruelty—and were constrained 
to act against their more natural enemies, the ferocious panther, 
the prowling wolf, the depredating bear, and the venomous ser- 
pent, besides a host of other foes, though less dangerous, scarce- 
ly less troublesome—” I was breaking into a most impassionate 
strain of eloquence, when I perceived the indurate features of 
the Colonel relaxing, and a dubious expression of animation 
and contempt settling upon his lips—I was interrupted in 
turn— 


* Really !” said the old gentleman, “ you prate as though 
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you knew something of the subject on which you are dilating so 
largely.” 

‘“* | hope,” returned I, after a moment’s hesitation, and a lit- 
ile nettled with the dryness of his manner, “ I may be allowed 
to have gained a partial knowledge of the difficulties which the 
first settlers of my native land overcame.” 

‘¢ From what source is that partial knowledge obtained °” 
he inquired with emphasis. 

** From authors.” 

‘‘Authors!” he retorted, with an indefinable sneer—* Authors ! 
authors! authors!” he repeated, as if communing with him- 
self,—*‘ and they probably, got their information in the same 
way.” 

‘** Are they not entitled to credit ?” I asked, with affected 
simplicity. 

** Let me tell you, for your especial information, young man,” 
replied the Colonel, with an air of dignity, “ that authorship is 
a trade, and like all other trades is followed according to the 
capacity of him who adopts it. Book writers have risen around 
us like the armed men that sprung from the dragon’s teeth 
in Beeotia, and, like them, have done little else than encounter 
and worry each other. Although that class which have con- 
fined themselves to the early history of the colonies and the 
republic, may have given the outline of general events with a 
tolerable degree of accuracy, yet, when they have attempted to 
depict the domestic trials and sufferings which the original for- 
esters endured, or the distress and dangers which they publicly 
braved, I pronounce from personal experience that they have 
altogether miscarried. But I do not blame them for failing in 
what they were unable to do. It is not in the nature of things 
that a man should describe in its true colours a prospect that 
he has never seen, but do not let them endeavour to impose 
upon the world till such as me are out of it.” 

“Then succeeding generations abide but a narrow chance of 
knowing what their progenitors incurred, in the subjection of 
those obstacles that usually oppose the peopling of a wilder- 
ness.” 

‘“* None, sir, will have the most distant conceptions of the 
truth, save that advancing line of the pioneers of the west, who 
have set their faces towards the Pacific Ocean.” 

** They will become initiated.” 

** | am apprehensive they will,” said the Colonel, sententiously. 

I turned to my friend somewhat abashed, but he met my 
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glance with a smile of satisfaction that denoted his knowledge. 
of the old gentleman’s humour, and the success of his straia- 
gem. Thrusting his feet towards the fire and crossing them 
carelessly, the Colonel resumed— 

‘¢ | was about ten years of age when my father bade adieu to 
Salisbury, in Connecticut, following the course of the Housa- 
tonic river into the trackless forest lying between the Hampshire 
Grants, and the northerly border of his native state. ‘Though a 
puny lad, I can distinctly remember the most prominent incidents 
of our journey. Itwas early in the spring, and the country was 
buried in a deeper body of snow than usually distinguishes the 
winters of later periods. We made choice of that season of 
the year for our removal, to avail ourselves of the smooth sur- 
face which it presented for the facility of transporting our bag- 
gage, though a backwoodsman is seldom burthened with more 
than a few necessary culinary utensils, provisions for two or 
three months, a gun and axe for every male member of the 
family, and a few skins in the allotment of bed furniture.—Our 
party numbered eight persons. Such were the difficulties 
which opposed our progress that it was utterly impracticable to 
advance farther than six or eight miles in a day, and adopting 
the river for our guide, our path was extremely circuitous. 
The scenery of this tract, as it then appeared to us, was wild 
and gloomy. Stripes of evergreens, shooting down from the 
declivitous ridges which reared themselves in parallel ranges to 
the stream, or boldly projected into its valley, frequently inter- 
sected our route. Dark, shaggy pines and hemlocks, with 
roughly seamed trunks, elevated their withered heads into the 
heavens, through which the winds, when thrown into agitation, 
sounded their stormy music in strains of melancholy that strong- 
ly fastened upon our sympathies.—About their roots were sprung 
up smaller stems, and still more dwindling underbrush, render- 
ing the spaces which they occupied almost impervious. Broad 
clumps of this description, defining the situation of a morass on 
the level ground, could be discerned in almost every direction. 
On emerging from one in our trail, those in perspective, indis- 
tinctly viewed through the vistas of rock maple which opéned 
upon the eye like the beams of morning, wore the appearance 
of detached clouds of embodied darkness. An interminable 
fibrous platform was seemingly raised far above our diminutive 
bodies by the interwoven branches, which almost entirely ob- 
scured the rays of the sun, leafless as the wintry blasts had ren- 
dered them.—Over this second surface the storms moved unob- 
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structed —below, not a breath stirred a twig, or twined the last 
reposing fake. In calm weather, or during the morning, the 
stillness which prevailed was that of awful sublimity—save the 
unfrequent tap of the hardy wood-pecker, or the occasional 
note of the little chick-a-dee-dee, not a sound fell upon the ear 
through the vast extent of the sylvan canopy. The tumbling 
rivulet that murmured in the summer air, noiselessly pursued 
its course beneath the deep wreaths of snow—the tuneful choirs, 
which could have enlivened rocks, and trees, and copses of 
fir were attendant upon a milder climate. 

At night however the angry howl of the wolf, and the un- 
earthly screams of the wild-cat, compensated for the silence 
that reigned with the sun. It was our custom when evening 
came on, to prepare a lodging by placing transversely upon our 
sledge a quantity of hemlock boughs, on which, made as smooth 
as possible, we spread our blankets, and flung our wearied 
limbs, reserving the skins to serve as coverlets. A rude kind 
of hovel, thatched likewise with fir, protected us from the in- 
conveniencies of the falling snow in tempestuous weather. A 
fire was kindled at dusk and kept blazing through the night 
without intermission. This was a necessary precaution to pre- 
serve our cattle, and perhaps our own persons from the rapaci- 
ty of the wild beasts which generally formed a cordon about 
our encampment, and kept up the most hideous concert of cries 
imaginable. I have often pictured to myself,” said the Colonel, 
changing his position and assuming a sprightlier tone, ‘the 
manner in which a female of the present day, who is thrown 
into hysterics by the gnawing of a mouse, or the humming of a 
wild bee, would pass a few nights in the situation which my 
mother and sisters did. I imagine that the proudest of them in 
such a case would digest that horror of the rustic character by 
which they are distinguished, and accept of the protection of as 
rough a backwoodsman as ever laid axe to the root of a tree. 
And yet,” he continued, “1 think it would afford a fine fund 
of mirth to see a young lady arrayed in laces and silks, shiver- 
ing with alarm under the guardianship of a figure that in the 
edge of a fog, or the shadow of twilight, might naturally be 
mistaken for the genius of the glooms which I have assisted in 
subduing. 

‘* After ten or twelve days of infinite danger and fatigue, we 
arrived at the south margin of that beautiful sheet of water, 
which, though romantic enough to have been entitled to a classic 
naine, is known by none other than the ‘ Pond.’—It was firmly 
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frozen over, and we crossed on the ice to the tract of lowlands 
stretching from its border through an extent of several miles to 
the north, watered, and at times overflowed, by the Housatonic. 
This intervale, now some of the most valuable land in the coun- 
ty, proved, on the dissolution of the snow, to be an impassable 
swamp. In summer, it was the emporium of frogs—in winter, 
a kind of shelter for wolves which infested the whole country 
till legislative bounty procured their extermination. Turning 
from the river to the west, two miles north of the pond, and 
ascending an easy swell of the surface, principally wooded with 
maple, about one hundred and fifty rods, my father fixed upon 
the site of his future habitation, contiguous to which were indi- 
cations of a spring of water. We instantly commenced the 
task of erecting a dwelling, which, happily i in those days, was 
not at the expense of an entire summer’s labour. The snow 
was cleared away to the earth, into which, for it was never 
frozen in the depths of the forest, were driven slender poles in 
a circle large enough to admit the family, brought together and 
bound at the top, filling the interstices closely with branches of 
hemlock. A cabin, however, of more durable materials, and 
of better construction was substituted in the course of the sum- 
mer by the assistance of some people from the settlements, who 
came and cleared land one season in advance of removing their 
families.” 

Here the old gentleman discontinued the thread of his nar 
rative, and took up later or earlier periods of his history, as 
the different incidents of each were more forcibly suggested to 
his mind. I shall observe a similar disconformity, and may 
suppress the least important particulars, though not from their 
having been uninteresting to me, but from my utter inability to 
clothe them in the same fascinating language and spirit in 
which they were conveyed to us. 

None of the exploits of the backwoodsman are more familiar- 
ly recounted, or appear to excite in his own breast a more 
agreeable train of self-gratulatory feeling, than his feats of 
prowess over the natural lords of the forest, upon whose haunts 
he has intruded.—They are borne in mind as deeds of chival- 
rous performance, and scarcely stand in competition with the 
bloody combats between him. and the Aborigines of the coun- 
try. ‘The following narration introduced the Colonel’s whole 
diary of ‘bear stories.’ 

‘‘T was loitering home from a hunting excursion one after- 
noon in the autumn of ’69, when my dog, which was bounding 
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playfully along one or two rods in front, suddenly stopped, and 
bristling fiercely, sent forth a quivering howl. I followed the 
direction of his sight into the foliage of a large oak, and was 
not a little startled on discovering the frightful visage of a full 
grown panther, who was creeping towards the extremity of a 
dry branch in the direction of my path, evidently preparing to 
make a spring. 1! hesitated—it would have been instant death 
for me to have attempted a retreat, and it appeared equally 
hazardous to remain.—The discous and glaring eye-balls of the 
animal were fixed upon me regardless of the mastiff, as he 
slowly and cautiously moved along the length of the branch, 
and his teeth were slightly separated, through which proceeded, 
at intervals, a low hissing that was distinctly audible. He ad- 
vanced to the end of the limb and was throwing himself upon 
his haunches previous to the final bound, when his support gave 
way, and he was precipitated from the tree, uttering a length- 
ened howl, till he reached the ground, which echoed through 
the woods for miles. My dog was too much daunted to seize 
upon this advantage, and the panther instantly darted up the 
tree again, shaking the very leaves of the forest with his aug- 
mented cries.—My own trepidation was too great to have ven- 
tured a discharge, for had not my ball struck his head or some 
vital part, the certainty was, that rendered infuriate by the 
smart of the wound, he would have rushed upon me and I 
should have paid with my life for the rashness of the act.— 
He again mounted the same limb, glared down upon me for a 
moment with an appearance of increasing malignity, and utter- 
ing a terrific yell, threw himself into the attitude of springing. 
Collecting all my energies upon the desperate hazard of a shot, 
1 levelled and discharged my rifle. On the instant of the re- 
port my eye caught the extended body of the panther sweeping 
through the air.—I stood transfixed and breathless—my dog 
quailed at my feet—one thought only, of home, flashed across 
my mind, as he reached the earth within ten yards of my feet ; 
—but his unguided and convulsive form plunged heavily upon 
the ground, and rolled along the leaves and herbage, dying 
them with a copious stream from a sluice through the blood 
vessels of his heart, which the ball had opened in the very act 
of bounding. It was the first individual of the species killed by 
a white inhabitant of New Framingham. 

‘The narrow glen in the north part of the town, so much 
admired by strangers, being considered of extraordinary fer- 
tility, was cleared and cultivated by some of the earliest set- 
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tlers that followed in our wake. A narrow belt only of the soil 
had been rendered arable, in the bottom of the dell, extending 
about three-fourths of its length, and in width from the high 
ridge of rocks on one side to a stream that ran near the base 
of the hill on the other. In the summer season it was a noted 
resort of wild deer, and whilst that animal remained in our bor- 
ders, our larder was mainly supplied with its flesh procured 
from this favorite haunt. It was the usual practice of the hun- 
ters to conceal themselves in the clefts or behind the fragments 
of the rocks, and await patiently the approach of their game, 
which came down from the surrounding hills, and grazed upon 
the fresh grass or grain. On one occasion, | had kept my sta- 
tion for some hours to no purpose, when I was induced to de- 
sert it, and proceed into the woods through the upper extremi- 
ty of the clearing.—On entering the edge of the timbered land, 
I was somewhat surprized at coming upon a large buck, pros- 
trate upon the earth, with his throat much torn and bleeding, 
and apparently in the last agonies of a violent death. It 
was evidently the work of some ravenous beast of prey, and 
I narrowly examined the various passes by which he might 
have retired on my appearance, but no indications that any 
such was very near were perceptible. Considering the buck 
a lawful prize, and apprehensive of no danger, I seized him by 
the antlers and commenced dragging him into the open ground, 
but on turning back an enormous panther, and at no safe dis- 
tance following on my track, greeted my sight.—l halted irreso- 
lutely—my attendant also came to a stand—I moved onward 
and stopped alternately several times, the panther governing 
himself by my motions, when I abandoned the object to which 
he began to evince unequivocal designs of disputing my claim, 
and quickened my pace. The panther, however, instead of 
quietly resuming possession of his prey, passed disdainfully 
over it with the apparent intention of giving me chase. Men- 
tally yielding to him the superiority of speed and agility, I sought 
safety by springing upon the ledge of rocks, and clambering 
over their ragged points to a height of about eighteen feet, 

where a small chasm aftorded me a resting place of compara- 
tive security.—The animal advanced to within two rods of my 
retreat, and falling back upon his thighs reconnoitered my po- 
sition with an eye and front indicative of no pacific or compro- 
mising purpose. Becoming satisfied that one must fall a victim 
to the other, I raised my rifle—but it trembled in my hand 


like a wild poplar leaf. For the first time in a series of years 
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I felt obliged to rest on firing at an object, and bending down 
under my piece the branch of a sapling which grew in a crevice 
of the rock, I brought the sight against a small white spot of 
fur in the animal’s breast and drew the spring. Tor a few mo- 
ments there was an exhibition that would have appalled the 
stoutest heart. The death-stricken creature made a prodigious 
bound towards my foot-hold, and striking against the rock but a 
yard or two below, uttered a cry that still rings in my ears, 
whilst a stream-of blood from his chest spouted upon the bar- 
riers that protected me like a gush of water from the pipe of a 
powerful fire-engine. Falling back to the earth, he drew in 
his breath with such force that the stream of life reverted to his 
heart with a loud gurgling sound, when he repeated the bound 
to nearly the same height, and with the same terrible yell and 
impetuous discharge of blood. Again tumbling to the earth 
and inhaling a fresh draught of air, whilst his eyes began to 
gleam with a deadly lustre of crimson, he sprang upwards 
against the cliff, but with still feebler strength. Over and again 
he dashed himself upwards against the rock, though at each 
successive effort attaining a lesser elevation, till finally exhaust- 
ed, he spent the last remains of vitality in tearing the earth, and 
rending with his teeth such objects as chanced to be within his 
reach. But such was the horrid fierceness that settled in his 
eyes in the last paroxysm of death, that I felt too cowardly to 
descend until 1 had discharged another ball through his head, 
and saw the blood ooze from the orifice.” 

I had been previously informed of his loss of a brother by 
one of these ferocious animals, and he recounted the circum- 
stances. 

‘“‘T had engaged to repair tothe pond with my brother Ed- 
ward, one fine afternoon for the purpose of shooting ducks, but 
arriving at the inlet of the Housatonic, their usual resort, none 
were to be seen, on which we discharged our loading of shot, 
and re-loading with ball, agreed to go around the pond on dif- 
ferent sides, and meet again at the outlet. I know not how it 
is, but I felt a strange sentiment of unwillingness to part from 
my brother. Ihave never thought myself superstitious, but I 
have often recalled the moment when we last talked together, 
and have deliberately arrived at the conclusion, that I there ex- 
perienced a presentiment of his fate, though its language was 
too unusual to be, at the time, rightly interpreted. 1! distinctly 
remember standing by his side whilst he repeatedly requested 
me to proceed,—my bosom glowed with a warmth of affection 
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that was new and unaccountable, and a tear gathered upon 
my eye-lashes. I turned from him more to conceal it than 
with the intention of complying with his directions, when he 
started off and disappeared among the trees. Internaily re- 
proaching myself for the mood, which I conceived had by 
sufferance so singularly obtained the mastery, I dashed along 
my route at a speed that would have soon brought me to the 
assigned place of rendezvous. I attained, however, but two- 
thirds of the distance, when my attention was arrested by the 
report of a gun, and the well known death-shriek of the pan- 
ther from the opposite shore. I stood in my tracks a few 
minutes and heard a second discharge,—and six were repeated 
in rapid succession. I then flew to the outlet, and called loud- 
ly for my brother, but received no reply. Fording the stream, 
I pursued a deer-path along the margin of the water for a 
hundred rods, when | suddenly came upon a disabled panther. 
[ instantly shot him through the head, and trembling with ap- 
prehensions for my brother’s safety, recharged and pursued 
onward—a few paces brought me to a second panther, stretch- 
ed upon the ground, lifeless—a few yards further and a third, 
a fourth, and a fifth lay in my path. Beyond these, to my utter 
horror, a living animal appeared, crouching upon the lower 
branches of a tree, holding the mangled arm of a human being 
in his teeth, and shooting flashes of fire from his eyes. I have 
an indistinct recollection of raising and firing my piece, but of 
nothing more. When I recovered from my insensibility I per- 
ceived that my shot had been effectual, for the panther had 
fallen dead across the torn and embowelled corpse of his pre- 
vious victim. From circumstances I judged, that meeting with 
a pack of these animals, he had successively killed five of them, 
but missing his aim, perished by the wild ferocity of the sixth. 
Leaving him untouched, I returned to inform the family of the 
tidings with a heavy heart, but, on entering our dwelling, I 
found it impossible to deliver my dreadful tale, yet my mother 
and sisters instantly comprehended the meaning of my counte- 
nance.” 

**¢ Where is Edward?’ she exclaimed, in a tone that still 
vibrates in my ear, fastening upon me an expression of her 
features which I shall only forget with life, ‘ where is Edward ? 
—-speak ! tell me—is he dead ?” 

“IT could only intimate that a panther had destroyed him, 
and she fell to the floor like a block of marble. Fainting fits 
succeeded, and it required our utmost exertions through the 
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night to sustain her life, which, like a lamp, sunk almost to ex- 
tinguishment, and only gave forth at intervals a glare of light 
to sink again to apparent extinction. The next day, however, 
the more violent symptoms abated, and she became somewhat 
composed. Poor Edward’s remains were deposited in the 
place where he died so prematurely. 

‘¢ When the country was new, we saw thebear much oftener 
than we had the means or the inclination to kill him. I re- 
member having been benighted, when quite young, whilst 
abroad in search of the cows, which frequently strayed away in 
the woods, and failed to return at the usual hour. Driving 
them before me on my return, my attention was drawn on one 
side by a gentle stepping among the leaves, which kept pace 
with me for some distance. On leaving the woods the cattle 
stopped at a brook and drank—as also did their orderly com- 
panions, lapping the water after the manner of a dog. A strong 
flash of lightning from a cloud which was ascending the horizon, 
revealed to me within the space of ten yards, a pair of cubs 
with their dam. I felt no terror, but even wished that they 
might have accompanied me home, where we should have 
probably detained one or more of them. ‘They, however, did 
not venture into the open field. 

*‘ T once found in the woods a couple of very small cubs. Not 
being able to discover the old bear, I caught the young ones 
under my arms, and ran into the clearing at the top of my 
speed. ‘Their cries of distress roused the mother, who pur- 
sued for their rescue. Soon finding that I lacked the bottom 
to insure ultimate success, I dropped one of my prizes, and 
redoubled my exertions. Still maintaining a losing flight, I 
threw down the other in a pet, arid with such force, that it set 
up as loud a cry as its capacity of throat and lungs would admit. 
The enraged dam passed its yelping offspring without stopping 
a moment by its side, and observing that she still gained upon 
me rapidly, I levelled and snapped my rifle at her several 
times, and it as often missed fire. Retreating a short distance 
farther, I again snapped my piece, but without effect, and feel- 
ing no inclination to encounter the animal’s muscular strength, 
though escape from the fraternal hug seemed almost hopeless, 
I shaped my course for an elm tree, of an immense size, that 
was standing in the centre of the lot, and arriving at its foot 
with the bear in company, commenced a kind of circus per- 
formance around its circumference. ‘To preserve myself from 
the jaws of the creature, 1 now exerted my strength to such 
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a degree, that I was astonished at my own powers of muscular 
energy. But twenty-five or thirty evolutions about the tree, 
executed with such vigour and dispatch, called all the blood 
into my cheeks, and amounted to a total abstraction of strength. 
From that sort of influence which exerts itself over a drowning 
man, I had retained my rifle, (though it might have impeded my 
progress,) with a convulsive grasp. ‘Turning upon mine enemy 
in despair of her giving over the pleasures of the chase, she in- 
stantly raised herself upon her hind feet, and with open arms 
and extended mouth advanced to the embrace. I thrust the 
muzzle of my rifle into her throat—she fastened it with her 
teeth, when once more drawing the spring, perhaps with more 
than ordinary vigour, her head flew into as many pieces as a 
bursting congreve rocket. I now recovered my prizes and 
marched triumphantly home. 

‘¢ One of these animals, which I resolved to domesticate, be- 
came so exceedingly vicious, that I was under the necessity of 
killing it—the other, on the contrary, grew into favor with my 
children, and in the event chanced to be the universal pet. He 
was generally confined in a slight iron cage, but as he never 
exhibited any remarkable traits of natural ferocity, he was fre- 
quently allowed to go at large. He one day, however, had a 
strange freak, which threw the family, the neighborhood, and 
the whole town into much alarm, and finally cost the animal 
his life. Snatching up one of my youngest children, towards 
whom he had always shown peculiar forbearance and regard, 
he made for the woods, and though followed through the day 
with the utmost anxiety, and subjected to every expedient that 
we could devise to regain the child, he would not suffer it to 
be approached. In ascending an acclivity, he uniformly car- 
ried his burthen much after the manner of its mother, standing 
upright, and closing it in one or both arms—in descending a 
hill, he doubled himself into the form of a petulant caterpillar, 
and rolled over and over gently to the bottom, only occa- 
sionally stopping to look back upon their pursuers. The child 
so far from being frightened, was greatly diverted by the mo- 
tions of the animal, and frequently called to us to ‘‘come up 
and play with the bear.” We at length succeeded in decoying 
him a short distance from the child by throwing to him a 
favorite species of food and imperceptibly retiring, when he 
was shot, and the object of his regard restored to its unhap- 
py mother. 
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‘I once lost a porker, of mammoth growth, by a bear. Pass- 
ing through the woods soon thereafter, in the neighborhood of 
the spot where I had some reason to believe she had last root- 
ed the earth, [ suddenly perceived a strong stench, obviously 
proceeding from carrion. Some crows, cawing from the top 
of a blasted hemlock indicated the vicinity of the cause. The 
trunk of another hemlock tree, which had been thrown nearly 
down by the winds, presented itself, and cautiously mounting it 
I made use of its partial elevation to survey the contiguous 
ground. Wheni had crawled along into its branches which 
were not yet deprived of their verdure, what should meet my 
gaze so obnoxiously as the very hog that I had reared, and 
often fed from my own hands, that very moment forming the 
banquet of a ‘beastly bear,’ under the boughs of the tree 
which served for its concealment. Nowise approving of such 
gross violation of the laws of the government, as the abduction 
and murder of swine, I could not repress an exclamation 
which burst from my throat, condemnatory of the deed, and 
caused the gormandizer to lift his shaggy head from his 
sumptuous fare. Breathing out a low growl he bristled fiercely, 
and advancing sideways towards me, with the manifest inten- 
tion of joining in personal combat for the right to the plunder- 
ed property, my courage and indignation made absolute egress 
in another shout, raised, but in vain, to intimidate the creature, 
and hurling my old hat at him, I turned and fled from the woods 
with as much of the accelerated motion of a comet near its 
perihelion as the fear of joining my unlucky porker in another 
sphere could well infuse into my limbs. 

** A wolf was taken in a singular manner when sheep were 
first introduced into the country. It was then a matter of ne- 
cessity for the owners of sheep to enclose their little flocks, 
nightly, in small square pens, constructed of rails, to preserve 
them from the depredations of their ancient enemy.—The 
wolf, of ‘which I speak, approached one of these enclosures, 
attracted by the scent of living mutton, and thrusting his head 
through an opening between the rails, slid his neck along to- 
wards the angle, when the space growing narrower rendered 
it impossible for him to extricate himself. An old ram on 
the inside deeming his presence an intrusion drew back, and 
making a violent plunge at his head, followed the action with 
such repeated and powerful butting, that his antagonist’s front- 
isplece was soon reduced to a mass of jelly. In this situa- 
tion he was discovered next morning, and suffering decapi- 
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tation, his head was presented to the Selectmen, who there- 
upon drew up a certificate of the fact, which enabled the 
possessor to obtain the bounty on slain wolves of four pounds. 

‘“‘ The last of this destructive species that was killed in New 
Framingham, was started from Hoosac Mountain, and driven 
by hunters, horses, hounds, and horns into and through the 
town.—Fatigued with the length of the chase, and panting for 
breath, the animal crept under a shelving bank of the Housa- 
tonic for rest and security. In this situation the foremest of his 
pursuers had thrown his eye along the barrel of his musket with- 
in ten feet of his body, when a voice behind called to him 
to desist a moment, wishing to see the wolf alive. Figure to 
yourselves the surprize and anger of the first, when the second 
person no sooner had placed his sight upon the wolf than he 
discharged a ball through his head, thus obtaining an indisputable 
claim to the bounty of the ‘ Act for the Preservation of Sheep, 
and the Destruction of Wolves.’ But if kicks, cuffs and 
curses were any equivalent return for the base act, I am of the 
opinion that the robber was amply compensated on the spot, 
and without much ceremony.” 

These last incidents were as drowsily told as I have repeated 
them, and my friend giving me the wink, and leading the way, 
we adjourned. S 








THE PARTING. 


Sue loved him e’en in childhood, with that pure 
Devotion, which the bosom feels secure 

In youthful innocence—when first the heart 
Elects its idol! sacred, and apart 

From other beings:—oh! there is a truth 

A beam, that wakes not when the glow of youth 
Is past,—’tis like the ray that morning throws, 
Upon the bosom of the blushing rose. 


She was a creature—such as painters love 
To draw,—like her who to Imperial Jove 
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The nectar’d goblet bore! just such an eye, 

And such a cheek was hers—its roseate dye 
Seem’d borrow’d from the morning—her bright hair 
Like braided gold, wreath’d round a brow as fair 
As Parian marble—all those curving lines 

That mark perfection—and which taste defines 

As beautiful, gave to her youthful form 

A loveliness, a grace, so thrilling warm 

That every motion, seem’d to speak a soul 

Whose inborn radiance illum’d the whole. 


He too, was in Life’s joyous spring! the glow 

Of sunny health was on his cheek—his brow 

Was bold, and fearless,—his keen eagle eye 

Was looking forth to scenes of victory ! 

For War had plumed his crest—and nerv’d his arm— 
And there was breathing round him, all the charms 
Of high devotion to his country’s weal !— 

While the bright panoply of gold, and steel, 

That mailed his breast—and flash’d upon his brow— 
Gave proud assurance of the Soldier’s vow. 


* * * * * * * * * & 


He dream’d not that he loved her—for in truth 
He knew the child e’en from her earliest youth. 
Oft had he look’d upon young Elouise 

As a sweet being whom he wish’d to please— 
To gather roses for, and braid her hair, 

To guard her with a brother’s tender care— 
But never dream’d of Love, for haply he 

Had fix’d his hopes on higher destiny. 


With pride, he heard his summon to the field! 
Yet had his heart, its secret thoughts reveal’d— 
Some shades of sadness had been lingering there, 
On leaving home, and friends, and scenes so fair ! 
He came to bid adieu !—’t was a mild night 

Of softest moonshine—and its dewy light 


Was on the shrubs, and flowers that bloom’d around— 


And there was music in the soothing sound 
Of the bright rill that murmur’d thro’ the glade, 
And sparkled ’neath the willow’s pensile shade, 
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The summer breeze was sighing through its boughs 
In whispers, soft as youthful lovers’ vows. 

She was reclining in the lattic’d bower— 

Musing, as ’t were upon the stilly hour. 


“Dear Eloise!” he said—(the sudden flush 

Of newborn feeling call’d a crimson blush 

On her young cheek that made the life-blood start 
In thrilling eddies round his conscious heart,) 

“ Dear Eloise—I come to bid adieu— 

To these fair scenes, to happiness, and you ! 

Hast thou no wish—no blessing, for thy friend ? 
Who far from thee, and all he loves, shall wend 

His pilgrimage, through wilderness and toil, 
Uncheer’d by Friendship’s voice—or Beauty's smile ?” 
He laid his hand upon her seraph head, 

Press’d a warm kiss upon her brow and said— 

“ May Heaven preserve thee !—pure, as angels are— 
The world is wicked—lovely one—beware ! 

Thou art an orphan—would that title might 

Protect thy innocence from the fell blight 

Of those who hover in fair virtue’s way, 

To tempt the steps of guileless youth astray! 

Would I could guard thee—but my path of life 

Lies through the ranks of war! mid Battle’s strife— 
There duty calls me—should I ne’er return 
Say—wouldst thou sorrow o’er thy soldier’s urn ? 
Vet if some future day I dare to claim, 

The dear bought honors of a hero’s name— 

May Eloisa’s fond remembrance prove 

Her youthful friendship ripen’d into love !” 

Pure as a vestal’s hymn that breathes to Heaven! 
That night, their vows of mutual faith were given. 


* * * * * * * * * * 


Years have roll’d on—but yet no warrior came 
With laurell’d brow, his youthful bride to claim— 
Years have roll’d on—the wintry frosts have sped 
Their sparkling crystals o’er his lowly bed. 


Vor. L.—WNo. 5. 3 
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Where proud St. Lawrence wreathes his crested wave, 
That youthful hero found an early grave! 
But tho’ unwept by fond affection’s tear— 
A soldier’s honors grac’d his funeral bier. 


Years have roll’d on since Nature’s loveliest child, 
Within her garden bower in beauty smiled— 
Years have roll’d on, and spring with annual bloom 
Still twines her wreath o’er Eloisa’s tomb! 
While kindred spirits hymn her requiem there, 
And freight with sweetest sounds the balmy air! 
AUGUSTA. 





THE MAN IN THE MOON, 


A BOSTON STORY. 


*¢ Caliban. Hast thou not dropt from Heaven ? 
Stephano. Out of the moon, I do assure thee. I was the man in the moon when time was.’’ 
‘ Tempest. 

Tuoven I am no greybeard, yet I have looked upon myself 
as a person of much knowledge and sagacity. Let no man 
throw the charge of vanity in my teeth for this avowal. The 
accusation is empty, for who knows me? Who will ever know 
me? Iam as good as dead to the whole world, and have a 
proper claim to all the privileges of the defunct. “TI love 
modesty” as John Neal says, but dead people should be above 
silly scruples. So let me be honest. Ihave spent much time 
in study, and came very near learning Latin. I read a great 
many histories and several volumes of metaphysics, not to men- 
tion the most celebrated sermons of the time. This gave me 
a profound knowledge of mankind, and made me at once a phi- 
losopher. 1 desired to become a statesman and learn the whole 
system of public affairs: to this end I consulted the newspa- 
pers, those oracles of political wisdom, and grew wise in the 
study. But the chief acquisition upon which I value myself is 
the knowledge of human nature. I have treasured up in my 
mind stores of learning, gleaned from the wisdom of antiquity, 
and pondered upon the speculations of modern sages. I have 
scrutinized the actions of men of old, and made shrewd obser- 
vations among the world of my acquaintance. In these re- 
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searches I have met with flattering success. From the facts 
which came within my reach, I have deduced the true princi- 
ples of human conduct, and made myself master of the key to 
the whole moral and intellectual history of man. 

This must be allowed to pass for no inconsiderable attain- 
ment. In fact, 1 have taken vast satisfaction in possessing a 
gift so rare, and smiled at the ordinary speculations and rea- 
sonings of mankind with as much self-gratulation as a minister 
of state chuckles over the mystical hallucinations of a newspa- 
per editor, while he is cudgelling his brains to nose out a cabi- 
net secret. I busied myself with remarking the various and 
peculiar modes of action prevalent in the world, was a great 
observer, and looked quite through the deeds of men. I saw 
that the condition of the world was immensely improved, and 
my observation of facts, as well as my acquaintance with the 
experience of former ages, came in aid of my philosophical 
theory, which the maxims of moral wisdom, gained in my 
studies, had enabled me to form. I was convinced that the 
state of society was approaching to perfection. ‘* We are no 
longer beset,” said I, ‘with the errors and imperfections of 
former days ; men are now wise, prudent, politic, and saga- 
cious, and no more the short-sighted, hare-brained, fanatical, 
credulous multitude which history shews them to have been in 
ancient times.” 

This opinion I have often advanced in conversation with my 
uncle Zachary, with whom I frequently discuss politics, and talk 
about the ancients. My uncle is a man of considerable talents, 
having been once a representative in the General Court. He 
was originally bred to the sea, and followed the West India 
trade for a great part of his life, but receiving a call from the 
united voices of his fellow citizens to the office of a member of 
the honorable House, he yielded to the imperious demands of 
his country, and making a patriotic sacrifice of private interest 
upon the altar of public good, abandoned his mercantile pur- 
suits for the high and responsible duties of legislation. His able 
and public-spirited exertions, during the course of a long and 
arduous session, were duly appreciated by the public, and stand 
faithfully recorded in the newspapers of the day, monumentum 
aere perennius. 

My uncle is a person of much observation, and very com- 
municative, frequently regaling us with incidents of his life, and 
remarks, which the various events he had been conversant with, 
had suggested to him. Ihave reaped much information from 
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him in this way, having always been persuaded of his excellent 
judgment, as well as scrupulous veracity, although some of his 
acquaintance go so far as to make light of his intellectual pow- 
ers, and even set him down for an incorrigible yarn-spinner, 
Alas! how folks will lie. But he is undoubtedly a person of 
strict rectitude, and tells his stories with such a veracious gravity 
that one may swear to the truth of them. ‘There is nothing he 
likes to discourse about so much as the matters he has been 
connected with in his legislative capacity, this is an all-engross- 
ing topic with him. Having occupied the high station of a le- 
gislator for the country, the event formed an epoch in his life, 
and his thoughts have acquired a natural tendency to that point 
which causes his ideas to gather around it with a special and 
instinctive readiness. 


* But my readers cry out—What a deuce dost thou ail ? 
Cut short thy reflections, and give us thy tale.” 


Perhaps some begin to entertain a suspicion that I mean to 
cheat them of the true hero of the story, and are ready to ex- 
claim—* What’s all this to the purpose? What has uncle 
Zachary with his political cogitations, to do with the matter ?” 
Be patient, gentle readers, the man in the moon is no sham,— 
at least, of my contriving ; the most sceptical among the unbe- 
lieving generation for whom [ write, will allow, while they af- 
fect to maintain his non-entity, that he walked about the land 
with the attributes of real existence. But to my story. I 
called to dine with my uncle last week, and we felt mightily 
free and social in the afternoon, like most people after. dinner. 
We fell to discussing the news, politics, and other weighty mat- 
ters, talked about the Free Bridge, the President, Governor 
Troup, the Holy Alliance, Rail Roads, Bolivar, the Great Ox, 
Governor Lincoln, and Mr. Canning, debated the various ques- 
tions upon the civil economy of the country, exposed abuses in 
the government, suggested remedies, planned improvements, 
and made such extensive reforms that we seemed to have put 
the whole B asyiarne system into a forge, and drawn it out entire- 
ly new. e grew very earnest and interested in the conversa- 


tion, and carried it on in a highly animated strain for some 
time. I maintained my favorite opinions respecting the supe- 
rior understanding and sagacity of mankind at the present day, 
to which my uncle yielded a ready agreement. ‘I have found 
the same notion prevalent,” said he, “ among the politicians of 
Chechian.” ‘ Chechian!” I exclaimed, ‘“ where may that 
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be?” ‘Is it possible,” replied my uncle, “ that you have lived 
so long in the world without hearing of the Chechians?” “TI 
know no more about them,” said I, *‘ than I do of the man in 
the moon.” 

Here my uncle made a sudden movement, as if some recol- 
lection had been awakened in his mind. He leaned back- 
wards in his chair, passed his hand acrosss his forehead, drew 
up his left foot, and remained silent a few moments, then with 
his eyes fixed as it were upon vacancy, and drumming with the 
ends of his fingers upon the table he said ‘ That was a sad 
trick he served us.” 

‘He! Who?” said I, not comprehending his meaning. 

‘*¢ The Man in the Moon,” answered my uncle. 

‘‘ How! what do you mean?” I asked. 

*‘ ] mean the great rout and stir which the man in the moon 
occasioned in Boston some years ago,” was the answer. 

‘| never heard the story,” said I. 

‘Then I'll tell it to you,” he replied. ‘ It happened the 
very year that I was Representative. I remember it more 
distinctly for that reason, having had occasion to act upon it as 
a member of a committee of the house—” 

‘* No matter,’ said I, “‘ about your being on a committee of 
the house, but tell me about the man in the moon.” 

*‘'The man in the moon,” said my uncle, ‘‘ was in Boston at 
that time, though the precise day as well as the manner of his 
arrival was unknown. Whether he came by land or water, on 
a cloud, or a rope ladder, or a bean stalk, or bestriding a moon- 
beam, like the goblin Puck, or a Hippogriff, like Mahomet— 
nobody knew, nor thought to inquire at the time of his first 
appearance, so much were all classes of people taken up with 
speculations upon the cause of his visit. It was about the be- 
ginning of May, as I remember, that the first report of his arri- 
val got abroad ; it happened to be a day of remarkable weather 
of some sort, and went afterwards by the name of the Cold 
Friday, or Hot Wednesday, or Rainy Monday, I forget which ; 
but it was allowed on all hands to be such weather for the sea- 
son as had not been witnessed before “ within the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant.” The news that the man in the moon 
was in town was told upon Change about one o’clock, and 
created a positive sensation. ‘The price of stocks as well as of 
naval stores, was affected by the very first blast of the rumour, 
and the value of merchandize was puffed up from high to low, 
and from low to high again through every gradation of the Price 
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Current, according as the gale of popular belief swept backwards 
or forwards. Some of your crafty and double dealing sharpers, 
who blow hot and cold toward the same point of the compass, just 
as it suits their plans of bargain making, affected to disbelieve 
the report, but the matter was soon settled beyond a doubt, the 
information being traced to Colonel Doublespec, known to be 
an eminent merchant and very specially deaf, who had it from 
a source worthy of credit, where it was received from very 
good authority ; all distrust was therefore immediately dispell- 
ed, and the information sped like lightning throughout the town, 
the reading rooms were thronged, the newspaper offices were 
beset with crowds, the corners of the streets were beleaguered 
with bustling groups, all breathless with intense anxiety to learn 
particulars. It was astonishing to observe the multitude of 
hopes and fears, of doubts and apprehensions which this news 
occasioned among all ranks of people ; and what a variety of 
dissimilar emotions it gave rise to among individuals, according 
to the difference of their employments, tastes, dispositions and 
manners of life. Every one imagined the event would bring 
with it some consequence immediately referring to himself. 
The merchant expected to turn it to his advantage in the way 
of speculation. ‘The politician saw in it the seeds of mighty 
events in the political world, of electioneerings, of cabals, per- 
haps of revolutions ; certain people of a grave character thought 
it the fulfilment of a prophecy, a token of the end of the world, 
etc. ; the quidnuncs were astounded, it was altogether a new 
thing in their line, they knew not what to make of it.—The 
man in the moon come to Boston !—what could it portend? 
what was his business ?—what would be the result >—It was 
astonishing—it was amazing—it was unfathomable—in short, 
they were at their wits’ end. 

The news, as I said, made a great stir upon change at its 
first publication. In fact, the merchants are commonly the 
foremost to learn important rumours, and the most prompt and 
industrious in spreading them, for this they deserve the thanks 
of the community, as it makes business, and keeps prices in 
variation. In this instance, they exercised the full extent of 
their genius, and turned their skill to excellent account. ‘The 
transactions” in the mercantile phrase ‘in various articles of 
trade were lively.” Many were “ quoted high,” and others 
‘‘in brisk demand.” ‘The man in the moon operated all this, 
for it was at once perceived by our shrewd men of business, that 
he could not have come to town for nothing ; his errand could 
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not fail to be upon some matter which would affect the state of 
the market, and speculation was thus set anxiously afloat to di- 
vine the particular object of his mission ; but in the tumult and 
bustle of the first excitement, it was found impossible to come 
to any certainty upon this head, the accounts were so numerous 
and contradictory. ‘The main fact, however, was a sufficient 
foundation to proceed upon, and those who look out for the 
main chance never care to spoil a good story by starting awk- 
ward doubts; besides it was impossible to entertain scruples 
about the correctness and certainty of a matter countenanced 
by gentlemen of such high character and acknowledged credit 
in business ; money-brokers, commission merchants, nay, even 
auctioneers were mentioned, and it was who should get the best 
bargain outof it. ‘There were great sales of public stock, great 
discounting at the banks, great shavings of notes, and great 
company projects. It was strongly reported that the man in 
the moon stood connected with an affair relating to some ex- 
pected commotion in Europe, and straightway all the flour in 
port was immediately bought up on speculation. Others whis- 
pered that his arrival would undoubtedly be productive of an 
embargo, which caused at once an immense fall of lumber and 
potash. Some went so far as to speak of a war, and many 
great capitalists pricked up their ears. Others again gave it as 
their opinion, that real estate would fall, at which sundry old 
gentlemen turned exceedingly pale. There was a general 
rouse and hurly-burly in the community, every one guessed, 
questioned, conjectured, dogmatized, philosophised, chattered 
and made bargains with such precipitate and pertinacious eager- 
ness, that you would have thought they considered four and 
twenty hours too few to do a day’s work in. 

But what do you imagine was the effect produced, among 
the politicians of the town, by the un-looked-for apparition of 
this wonderful stranger? It was like a thunderstroke to them, 
they were amazed in the contemplation of it. It was an occur- 
rence big with the most important consequences ;—it was a 
state affair,—it was a thing of an alarmingly suspicious charac- 
ter,—it was a black cloud upon the political horizon, it was a 
*‘ speck of war,”—it was an electioneering trick,—it was a vio- 
lation of state rights,—it was a thing that demanded the watch- 
ful attention of government,—Who could the man in the moon 
be? What did he want here? What were his politics? What 
papers did he take? He was an ambassador,—he was a runa- 
way,—he was a minister of state,—he was a spy,—he was Old 
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Nick,—each man put his own explanation upon the affair, ac- 
cording to his party, and his acquaintance with the great polit- 
ical system of the country ; conjectures were astonishingly busy, 
apprehensions deep and awful, rumours, doubts, confirmations, 
explanations, discoveries, developments, abounded to such a 
degree as to occupy the head of every statesman in the town, 
to the total exclusion of every other topic. It was first an- 
nounced by the newspaper editors, those profound and discrim- 
inating gentlemen, in their customary style, ‘‘ Important if true. 
A report from a source of the first respectability, was current 
in town yesterday, that the Man in the Moon arrived here upon 
business of great importance to the nation; the New York pa- 
pers received this morning make no mention of the fact. Time 
only can determine it. Postscript.— Stopped the press to inform 
our readers that the intelligence on our second page relating to 
the Man in the Moon is confirmed beyond the shadow of a 
doubt. Particulars in our next.” Some of the offices issued 
the information in hand-bills and extra sheets with immense 
comments, prefaces, &c. It afforded inexhaustible matter for 
newspaper discussion, it was impossible for the man in the 
moon to avoid mingling in the strife between the political par- 
ties of the day; he was too important a personage to be allow- 
ed to stand aloof from the contest, the newspapers were taken 
up with controversies, essays, addresses, puffs, and diatribes, 
in which the politics of the man in the moon were handled with 
an amazing display of erudition, sagacity, logic and rhetorical 
flourishing. ‘There were assertions, replies and rejoinders with- 
out number. The disputants grew heated and angry, and 
vented their reproaches upon one another in no very elegant 
terms. It was stated that the man in the moon had conferred 
with one of the executive council of the state upon political 
matters ; this was denied as a base and caluminous falsehood, 
propagated for the most villainous purposes, and deserving of 
the reprobation of every man of honesty and principle. Some 
affirmed that the man in the moon had expressed doubts as to 
the qualification of certain Justices of the Peace. This was 
pronounced to be false, malicious, contemptible, defamatory ; 
the man who could utter it was a wretched, scurrilous fellow, 
he was unworthy the name of an American,—he was an enemy 
to his country,—he was a traitor. The fierce disputants maul- 
ed each other with hard arguments without stint or remission, 
and clipped the king’s English in every shape of opprobrious 
invective, while the unfortunate man in the moon was lugged 
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by the head and shoulders into the affray, and made a party to 
their interminable brawls and wranglings. 

Imagine the sensation created among the fashionable circles 
of the town by this event, and the condition of the fair ladies, 
those true antitypes of mother Eve. They were absolutely de- 
lirious with curiosity, and could talk of nothing else. New 
fashions, balls, the weather, engagements, marriages, were no 
longer the topics ; all were swallowed up in the absorbing in- 
terest which this wonderful new-comer excited. It was no 
more ** How do you do?” but “ Have you seen the Man in the 
Moon?” What eager solicitous queries! ‘* How does he look f 
How old is he? Is he married? Where is he to be seen?” 
Even scandal was found not to be sufficiently powerful to stand 
against the mighty and overwhelming course of this new stream 
of common talk. Mrs Candour, who had just succeeded in 
getting two cracked reputations within her gripe, was obliged 
to keep the precious acquisition upon her hands, finding it im- 
possible to bring it into circulation under the existing excite- 
ment, and many excellent, friendly and charitable speeches 
died untimely deaths, in consequence of the universal preva- 
lence of the new topic. All were anxious to ask and hear, 
and guess, and think, and dream about him; they would have 
given the world to see the object of so much talk and wonder- 
ment. ‘They hoped,—they expected,—they wished,—they fear- 
ed,—they languished, they despaired ; according to their whims 
and peculiarities, or as the demon of curiosity inspired their 
fancy, and set their brains in confusion with a thousand odd and 
diverse movements. Bless me! what fantastical visions did the 
man in the moon stir up in the heads ef the ladies, dear crea- 
tures ! sweet creatures! how many antic gambols, how many 
capricious tricks, how many whimsical pranks did he play in 
their imaginations! Never was such a time known before ; 
the noddles of the whole female community were completely 
turned by the man in the moon, and it was a matter of life and 
death among them to learn the how, the when, the why, and 
the wherefore of this extraordinary personage. 

It is needless to particularize how this lunatic mania seized 
upon all classes of society, the man in the moon was in every 
body’s mouth, and thrust himself into every body’s business ; 
nothing else was talked of, thought of, or heard of, or attended 
to for weeks ; “‘ the very stones prated of his whereabout.” The 
boys ran through the streets shouting ‘‘ The Man in the Moon” 
instead of the “go it Jerry” of the present day. Not a tea- 
Vor. [.—No. 5. 4 
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party, a convivial meeting, a literary coterie, a knot of old la- 
dies, or a caucus, could be got together, but the man in the 
moon was sure to have a finger in the pie. No place was sa- 
cred from his intrusion, he even contrived to get himself into the 
pulpit ; several eminent preachers were remarked to soar in 
their rhetorical flights far above the common atmosphere of 
mortal understanding, doubtless aiming towards the regions of 
the moon. 

This powerful excitement was not confined within the lim- 
its of the town, but spread into the neighborhood. It extended 
to Cambridge, and occasioned great surprize and perplexity 
among several learned professors at the college. Many pro- 
found treatises upon the subject were published by them, and 
inserted in the ‘Transactions of the American Academy, they 
were read with great avidity, and would have gone a great way 
towards unfolding the mystery of the man in the moon, but that 
they happened unfortunately to be nothing at all to the pur- 
pose. 

How long the public would have continued in this crack- 
brained state it is impossible to tell; but the time for the Gen- 
eral Court to meet drew on, and it was predicted in all the 
newspapers, with the customary shrewdness and foresight, that 
it would be a remarkably busy session. ‘The message of the 
Governor was looked for with the most extreme anxiety. It 
was closely and critically scrutinized on its appearance, and 
deemed a state paper of vast importance. It was a perform- 
ance, as the newspaper editors said, containing sound political 
views, correct principles, prudent maxims, and “conclusive rea- 
sonings, and did honour to the head as well as to the heart of 
the author. However, that is neither here nor there, the Bos- 
ton folks were too full of the man in the moon to pay any great 
heed to the tropes of his Excellency, it was determined to 
make the matter a subject of legislative investigation. Various 
members from the back counties who had not caught the lu- 
natic contagion shewed strong objection to this, as such a mass 
of important public business was before them, such as the dog- 
tax, the incorporation of rag societies, &c.; but the moonite 
party, at the head of which, stood the Boston delegation, were 
strong enough to carry all before them. Accordingly, just as 
a celebrated member from Berkshire had concluded a long and 
eloquent speech upon the “bill to prevent rams and he-goats 
from going at large,” a motion was made for the indefinite post- 
ponement of the question, and carried by an overwhelming ma- 
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jority ; the house then resolved itself into a committee of the 
whole upon the case of the man in the moon; great debates 
were carried on, and ‘the committee rose, reported progress, 
and obtained leave to sit again” from day to day for three 
weeks; after innumerable motions, resolutions, amendments, 
etc. with speeches of interminable length, it was voted to ap- 
point a committee of sixteen to wait upon the man in the moon, 
in order to learn from him the information necessary to the 
clearing up of the mystery of his appearance ; this was a pro- 
ject which had never till the last moment been thought of, and 
was agreed to as the most ingenious that could be devised. 
The committee was forthwith appointed, organized, and instructed 
respecting their commission ;—and now public expectation stood 
on tiptoe, it was known that the legislature, in its wisdom, had 
determined to ferret out the man in the moon with the whole of 
his secrets. The politicians stood agape, the young ladies were 
feverish with anxious suspense, and the old ladies were in 
the fidgets. The newspaper editors sharpened their pens, and 
stood ready to deal out their several periods of eloquence upon 
the impending discovery,—all eyes were turned upon the move- 
ments of the committee of the House, to whom was entrusted 
this great, this important, this weighty, this interesting affair. 

As the committee had ascertained, by inquiry, the exact lo- 
cality of the residence of the man in the moon, namely, at the 
Exchange Coffee House, No. 550, they determined not to keep 
the public a single day in the agony of suspense, they there- 
fore proceeded without delay to the execution of their com- 
mission, elected a chairman, a vice-chairman and secretary, 
marshalled themselves in order, and moved off with a step of 
slow and official dignity toward the spot of their destination. 
It was a grand and imposing spectacle to see these grave per- 
sonages with a solemn and mysterious air pacing along the 
street, from the State House through the wondering and awe- 
struck crowds who eyed them with looks of trembling solici- 
tude. They arrived at length at the Exchange, ascended the 
galleries to the lodgings of the Man in the Moon, but Oh! the 
perversities of Fate—he was not there !” 

Here my uncle made a full stop, gave a loud hem, moved 
his chair, and wiped his forehead with his handkerchief 

‘Go on,” said I. 

‘That is the whole of the story,” said he. 
‘¢ And was the Man of the Moon never heard of afterward ?” 
‘¢ Never.” 
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** And what did the Bostonians do upon this ?” asked I. 

‘**'They were confounded at the issue of the affair,” said my 
uncle, ** but many of them shook their heads, and said they 
suspected as much all along ; these however happened to be 
among the most deeply moonstruck dur‘ng the time the fit was 
on. ‘The Bostonians went about their business till some new 
humbug arose in the course of time to set them ‘in their old 


iunes again.’ ” K. 





THE TEST OF LOVE.—A BALLAD. 


Hieu on the shore the surges beat, 
Where many a rock was moor’d, 

Where foaming waves in fury meet 
And pent up Ocean roar’d. 


Beneath, a yawning chasm lay, 
*T was dark, and deep, and drear, 
And not one kindling beam of day 
Had ever enter’d here. 


On its dread brink the lover’s stood, 
And watch’d the foaming tide ; 

Fair Ethelinde in pensive mood 
Thus to Alberto cry’d. 


“ Would I had liv’d in days of yore 
When faith was pure and bright ; 

Alberto, I could love thee more 
Wert thou my own true knight.” 


“ And am I not?” the youth exclaim’d, 
“ Could’st thou but read my heart, 

Thou’dst see that life has nothing nam’d 
So precious as thou art.” 


“*T was not by words that knights of old 
Their true allegiance prov’d, 

That love, were better far untold 
That ne’er to deeds is mov’d.” 





The Test of Love. 


* What would’st thou have ?” the youth reply’d 
“ Speak love, and thou shalt find, 

No belted knight e’er woo’d his bride 
With more devoted mind.” 


‘“‘It may be so,” the maiden said, 
(As bitterly she sigh’d,) 

* But I of lovers oft have read 
Who for their mistress died !” 


“ And I to mine,” Alberto cried, 
“ A better proof will give; 

They sure were faithless youths that died, 
But I for thee will live!” 


“ Scoff if thou wilt, yet from thy love, 
One single proof I claim, 

And well my heart thy wish may move 
If love is more than name.” 


* The only test I ask is this, 
Which eourage sure will meet, 
That thou shalt leap the dark abyss, 
That yawns beneath my feet.” 


Alberto said “ be mine the test 
One parting kiss I claim,” 

Fondly he clasp’d her to his breast, 
Then took the desperate aim. 


Youth wing’d his speed, the gulf was past, 
And safe he panting stood, 

* Alberto, thou hast won, at last, 
The bride thou long hast woo’d.” 


“ Lady,” he cried, “the time hath been 
When thou wert all I ask’d ; 
But thou hast plac’d a gulph between, 
Never to be repass’d.” 
The ahove is founded on a fact which took place in a neighboring state. A lady insisted on 


her lover’s leaping a dangerous ravine as a test of his uffeetion. He submitted to this exercise 
of power but quitted her forever. 
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REVIEW. 


The True English Grammar ; being an attempt to form a 
Grammar of the English Language, not modelled upon those 
of the Latin, Greek, and other foreign languages. By Wil- 
liam B. Fowle; Boston. 


ConsiIDERED as a treatise on grammar, Mr Fowle’s book 
must be admitted to possess considerable merit. He has con- 
densed, within a small compass, a great number of valuable 
hints from preceding grammarians, and has added to these many 
ingenious suggestions of his own. Whether as a practical work 
it will supersede that of Murray, as the latter stands corrected 
and abridged in our common editions, may well be doubted. 
It seems rather deficient in that clearness, order, and simplicity 
of expression which are absolutely necessary in a book intend- 
ed for children. ‘There are evils also inseparable from the in- 
troduction of great changes into works of this class. ‘Teachers 
and scholars are both embarrassed by new expressions, new 
forms and new arrangements. Those who have commenced 
with the old system lose much time in becoming familiar with 
the new; and those who commence with the latter, will see 
something of that monitorial aid, which, at least, according to 
the popular plan of education, they ought to receive from those 
advanced beyond them. The language of innovation too, is of 
necessity somewhat allied to that of scepticism; the author 
of a new system must also be its advocate ; and thus a shade 
of doubt is communicated to his assertions, calculated to di- 
minish that confidence with which an elementary book should 
always be studied. ‘These, however, are but temporary incon- 
veniences ; and whether they are not more than balanced by 
the practical advantages of Mr Fowle’s system, is a point, 
which we will not undertake to decide prematurely. 

The subject which seems to have engaged the most of our 
author’s attention is the classification of words. Of the nine 
parts of speech given in common grammars, Mr F retains 
but three, namely, the noun, the adjective, and the verb. 
Nouns are defined “the names of things ;” for things, accord- 
ing to Mr Fowle, include both persons and places, and there- 
fore the mention of these in the definition is unnecessary. How 
far the increased simplicity of this definition will justify the vio- 
lence done by it to our notions of “ things” may perhaps be 
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questioned. Mr Fowle, however, pursues this idea, and in- 
stead of making nouns proper and common, divides them into 
“physical” and ‘ metaphysical ;” the former expressing ob- 
jects of sense, and the latter not. We think these would ap- 
pear better as subdivisions of ‘‘ common” nouns. 

The next parts of speech, according to Mr Fowle, are the 
adjectives; which are defined as words, ‘used to qualify or 
distinguish one noun from another”—that is, we suppose, to 
qualify nouns or to distinguish them from each other. That 
adjectives qualify nouns is certainly true, though not new ; but 
in what sense they distinguish one noun from another, we con- 
fess ourselves unable to perceive. Nouns are generally sup- 
posed to be sufficiently distinguished, and are not more liable 
to be confounded when the accompanying adjectives are simi- 
lar, than when they are different. Do not “a good man” and 
‘‘a good horse” present as distinct images to the mind as “a 
good man” and “a bad horse?” If they do, then it is cer- 
tainly not the adjective which makes the distinction ; and the 
original part of Mr F’s definition might well have been spared. 

Adjectives then qualify nouns—and of these there are, ac- 
cording to Mr F, no less than six classes, independently of 
those which are universally allowed to be adjectives, and of 
which therefore he does not think proper to give any specific 
definition. The first of these new classes includes all words 
formed from the adjective one, as a, an, any, many, only, alone, 
none, together with twenty-five others which are not included 
in this definition. ‘These thirty-two words comprise the three 
articles commonly so called, and the relative and adjective pro- 
nouns. Whether the articles can be said to qualify nouns, is 
scarcely worth disputing ; but we think they are sufficiently dis- 
tinct from adjectives, and that the arrangement which Mr 
Fowle makes of them is far less convenient for practice than 
the old classification. Relative pronouns, which Mr F calls 
adjectives, are certainly more like nouns ; and to the person- 
al pronouns, which form the second of Mr F’s classes, the 
title of adjectives seems even less applicable. For the latter, 
indeed, he condescends to make a sort of apology; and even 
favors us with some examples, by which their adjective charac- 
ter is to be demonstrated. In these the pronouns are joined 
with substantives, and make such expressions as “I Paul,” 
“thou Lord,” &c. We had always supposed such examples 
to be instances of substantives in apposition, and are even now 
unable to understand, why the first word qualifies the second 
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any more than the second does the first. Others of these ex- 
pressions such as He Murray, She Barbauld, &c, we recognize 
with some difficulty as belonging to our language. 

The third class includes * adjectives, which point out the ob- 
ject as belonging or relating to the person or persons speaking 
or spoken to, &c.” in other words, adjectives signifying posses- 
sion, such as my, mine, thy, thine, &c. To this class we have 
no objection except one, which is applicable to both the pre- 
ceding, namely, that we think the pronouns make a good class 
by themselves, and that the common classification gives a bet- 
ter idea of their relation to each other, than the arrangement 
adopted by Mr F. On this point, however, it is needless to 
enlarge. 

The fourth class of adjectives includes those formed from 
nouns, either without altering the nouns, as in glass house, &c. 
or by adding the letter s and an apostrophe ; as in ‘father’s 
house, God’s law,” &c. Now we object to this disposition of 
the old possessive case, that it makes the English an exception 
to those languages, to which in this respect it is now consid- 
ered as strictly analogous. The Greek, the Latin, and the 
German languages (we hope Mr Fowle will pardon our intro- 
ducing such authorities) have each their genitive or their pos- 
sessive, that is, a case which expresses the relation of posses- 
sion between two nouns, without an intervening preposition. 
Now, an obvious distinction between these and adjectives is 
found in this, that the latter follow the variations of the noun, 
produced by the inflections of gender, number, and case; 
while the former are not at all affected by these variations. An 
adjective agrees with its substantive in gender, number, and 
case; a possessive frequently in neither. This distinction is 
certainly less obvious in English, because the termination of 
adjectives is not in this language influenced by the circum- 
stances :eferred to. But is it not equally a substantial distine- 
tion? Let us take two expressions, containing, according to 
Mr F’s idea, parallel constructions—for instance, ‘ the king’s 
domains,” and “the royal domains.” Now translate these 
phrases into either of the languages above cited, one of which 
at least we hold to be as good a language as Mr F’s favourite 
Anglo-Saxon, and the force of the distinction will be evident. 
The adjective and noun, in the last phrase, agree in all respects 
with each other—the two nouns in the first, have no agreement 
whatever. 
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The next class of adjectives are those ending in the syllable 
ly. According to Mr F, a substantive with this syllable added 
becomes an adjective ; as friend, friendly; time, timely ; an 
adjective, with the same addition, remains an adjective, and, if 
we understand him, retains exactly the signification it had be- 
fore. Here we are obliged again, however reluctantly, to ex- 
press our dissent. We cannot see even in Mr Fowle’s exam- 
ples, that bravely, poorly, and humbly mean the same as brave, 
poor, and humble. Where the quality of the corresponding 
adjective applies to the noun in a sentence, the substitution may 
be made without much violence to the sense ; but where it is 
otherwise, such a substitution is certainly absurd. Thus in- 
stead of ‘torrents rush rapidly” if we say “torrents rush 
rapid,” the diction, though harsh and uncouth, is still intelligi- 
ble, because the quality may be predicated of the torrents 
themselves as well as of their motion. But if we say “he 
writes wretched” or ‘“ he rides handsome,” we convert the idea 
intended to be conveyed into utter nonsense.* Where a word 
of this sort qualifies an adjective, or two of them qualify each 
other, the absurdity of attempting to change them is still more 
glaring ; and we suspect Mr F. himself, rather than explain 
away all the objections which might be urged to this part of his 
system would be glad to relinquish this class of words to the 
quiet possession of that separate existence which they have so 
long peaceably enjoyed. 

The sixth and last of Mr Fowle’s new classes contains ad- 


jectives formed from verbs, either without any alteration, or by 


adding the terminations ed or ing. ‘To the participial adjectives, 
contemplated by this definition, there is certainly no reasonable 
objection ; and such phrases as “a let horse,” “ killed deer,” 
*¢ willing minds,” &c. present very fair examples of this kind of 
construction. But Mr Fowle has introduced other expressions 
into this class, the claim of which to a place in it is at least 
somewhat less obvious. Such are the words telltale, keep- 
sake, gocart, clingstones, creepmouse, drawbridge, spendthrift, 
cutpurse, &c. which our author considers as consisting of two 
words, the first a verbal adjective, and the second a substan- 
tive. Perhaps some of Mr F’s readers will find it difficult to 
understand what sort of tale is a telltale, and what quality in a 

* If these phrases seem less absurd than they really are, it is because the mind insensibly 


— a syllable which is wanting in the adverb, and does not at all refer the quality to 
e agent. 
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purse is that which stamps it a cutpurse. We hope this may 
be explained in the second edition of the work. 

Having finished the adjectives, Mr F. next comes to the 
verbs, which are defined as ‘ those words which express what 
the nouns do.” All verbs then, according to Mr Fowle, signi- 
fy action. ‘The verb “ to be,” as he tells us by the way, “ im- 
plies vital action ;” and those which have been regarded as 
passive verbs, as they are merely compounds of this with a 
verbal adjective, must in reality be regarded as active. 
Whether ‘ to be” implies vital action, or action of any kind, 
seems to us somewhat doubtful. That it implies existence 
is certain; but existence does not imply life, nor does life 
itself involve the idea of action. Stones exist but have no life; 
trees live, but have no action; and even in animals it remains a 
question whether action is essential to their being. Farther, 
these verbal adjectives, as Mr Fowle calls them, imply that the 
noun to which they relate is the object of an action ; the sub- 
stantive verb placed between, expressing the fact of this re- 
lation, and nothing more. If then passive verbs express what 
nouns do in any sense, which however we do not adinit, they 
certainly in a much stronger sense express what is done to the 
nouns ; and unless the agent and object of a verb have to it 
the same relation,—unless acting and receiving an action, loving 
and being loved, teaching and being taught, are in fact one and 
the same thing, we cannot see the propriety of Mr F’s new 
definition. 

The next object of improvement with our author is the tenses. 
“The forms of verbs in English,” he affirms, “ have no refer- 
ence to time ; and therefore the idea of tenses in this Janguage 
is altogether a mistaken one.” How absurd the notion of a 
present and a past, when the old English verbs had but one 
termination for both. How absurd to talk of a future, when 
the very auxiliaries by which we express one are used in the 
present tense, and really imply nothing more than duty or ob- 
ligation. ‘This we understand to be Mr F’s reasoning ; we can- 
not entirely assent either to his premises or his conclusions. 
We believe that the irregular verbs, in many of which the past 
tense differs exceedingly from the present, are among the oldest 
in our language ; that, whatever be their Saxon derivation, the 
words shall and will imply something absolutely future ; and 
that whenever we speak of what did happen yesterday or is to 
happen to-morrow, we use words as truly past and future as 
the corresponding words in any language whatever. It is true, 
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that in some cases the speliing of the past tense does not dif- 
fer from that of the present ; but these are confessedly excep- 
tions ; and even in some of these, as the verb read, for instance, 
a variety in pronunciation is made a substitute for variety in or- 
thography, that the distinction nay be preserved. 

Having disposed of the tenses, Mr F. next attacks the modes. 
Of the four generally admitted, he rejects the subjunctive with- 
out much ceremony ; resolves the infinitive, perhaps with suffi- 
cient reason, into a noun, and makes out, in a way we cannot 
fully comprehend, the non-existence of the zmperative. Next 
come the numbers and persons, which are treated with a little 
more respect; for instead of saying that there are none, Mr F. 
contents himself with saying that there ought to be none; and 
accordingly offers as a specimen of improved English, viz. 
I love, thou love, he love, we love, &c.—a model which we 
have no doubt will be universally adopted. 

By the analysis we have given of Mr F’s arrangement, it will 
be seen, that his three classes include five out of the nine parts 
of speech usually so called, besides a great portion of a sixth, 
namely, those adverbs which terminate in ly. All the words 
in the language besides these, amount, according to our author, 
to about two hundred, including, of course, the old prepositions, 
conjunctions, and interjections, together with such other words 
as are generally considered anomalies, and not easily reducible 
to any class. In disposing of these words, Mr Fowle adopts 
the plan of Horne Tooke, and concludes, that as they may be 
satisfactorily traced to other words belonging to one of the 
classes beforementioned, they can themselves have no claim to 
any other distinction. They are, in their etymology, either 
nouns, adjectives, or verbs; and whatever title they may since 
have adopted, we may, by considering their real nature and 
meaning, bring them back to their original designation. Thus 
among those words commonly viewed as prepositions, fo is the 
Gothic taui, signifying end, a noun; by is another spelling of 
the verb be ; with is either withan to join, or wirthan to be, both 
Saxon verbs ; tn is an adjective, having its comparative inner, 
and its superlative annest. Of the conjunctions, and signifies 
add, or means other, &c. The adverbs not already classed, 
and the interjections, are disposed of in like manner. 

Now taking for granted, what we suppose to be rather a 
liberal assumption, that all these etymologies are correctly 
stated, we still confess our inability to perceive either the pro- 
priety or the convenience of altering the received classification 
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of the words referred to. The derivation of a word certainly 
forms no criterion of its character. ‘There are innumerable 


nouns derived from verbs, verbs derived from nouns, and adjec- - 


tives formed from both. The real question, then, seems to be, 
not whether these words are derived from, but whether they 
actually are, either nouns, verbs, or adjectives ; whether some 
word, confessedly and unequivocally of these classes, can be 
substituted for each of them in every possible case ; whether 
we are conscious every time we use an adverb, preposition, 
or conjunction that we mention a name, the quality of some 
thing, or the operation of some agent. If Mr F. answers in 
the negative, we do not believe his system; if in the affirma- 
tive, we do not understand it. At any rate we fear it is too 
refined for the use of those who are just acquiring the elements 
of knowledge. That prepositions express the relations of nouns, 
and that conjunctions connect them, are statements understood 
almost as soon as they are uttered ; and while the justness of 
the present arrangement approves itself so strongly to the com- 
prehension of the unlearned majority of mankind, we apprehend 
it will not readily be abandoned, however ingenious the argu- 
ments which may be adduced by the talents and erudition of a 
few gifted spirits, to prove its uselessness or absurdity. 





DEATH OF VIRGINIA. 


WHeEnce those portentous sounds 
That through the forest sigh ?— 
Why thus in giddy rounds 
Do yon wild sea-birds fly >— 
Doth night’s pale regent bow 
With secret fear opprest, 
That livid circles stain her brow 
And clouds her course molest ? 
Yon ancient mariner, with presage drear 
Why doth he roam the beach, and bow the anxious ear ? 


Haste, lofty ship! with banners proudly streaming, 
Haste to thy haven ere the tempest rise, 

Thou, who dost bear in beauty brightly beaming 
The young Virginia to her native skies. 
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Death of Virginia. 


From Gallia’s wealth, to that lone isle returning, 
O’er whose dark mountain tops and shadowy vales 
In lingering gold a tropick sun is burning, 
With joyous thought her home she hails, 


Where from the rock the silvery fount is springing, 
In her soft nest the sweet bengali singing :— 


For there, when Eve the tamarind-leaf doth close 
Or bright Aurora wake the rose, 
And tip the bamboo-arch with flame, 
The prayer is never breath’d without her idol name. 


Hark to the thunder’s roar! 
Red lightnings pierce the sky, 

Rude billows lash the rocky shore, 
And Ocean’s deeps reply.— 

The ship! The ship! she rises high 
Upon the surges proud, 

And now her rent sails quivering fly 
Amid the cleaving cloud ; 


Wild o’er her wreck the mad waves pour, 
Tossing their foaming crests. Dark Storm! what wilt thou more ? 


Come to the sounding beach, for she is there 
Whom the impatient lover rush’d to meet. 

No bridal trappings deck her bosom fair, 

No garland binds her sun-bright hair, 


Save where the sea-weed its damp mesh hath braided ;— 


The pure rose-tint of modesty hath faded 
To a pale, violet hue,—and yet tis sweet 
To gaze upon the beautiful, who wear 
Such fix’d and holy smile undimm’d by mortal care.— 


Yet ah! for all these visions bright 
Of love and hope, whose pinions white 
Folded o’er her on the deep, 
Or gliding to the couch of sleep 
Freshen’d her ruby lip with rapture’s breath,— 
For all the promis’d gifts of rainbow Fancy’s store, 
Bitter and scant hath been thy boon, oh Death! 
This cold and sea-wash’d bed upon her native shore. 
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Rest, rest, sweet Voyager !—the dirge is swelling, 
And sad the mournful train 
Unclose for thee that mute and narrow dwelling 
Where tempests beat in vain.— 
Fast by that hallow’d fane 
Where in pure prayer was bow’d thy childish head, 
Thy virgin grave they spread ;— 
Fragrant blossoms deck the bier, 
And o’er thy turf-crown’d bed, flows forth affection’s tear. 


But one there was, with years and sorrows bent, 
And pale, pale brow, of every hope beguil’d, 
Who with a mother’s untold anguish went 
Down to the grave lamenting for her child. 
He too, that stricken lover, he 
Whose soul was with the maid 
Since being its first dawn display’d 
Where might his bridal chamber be, 
Save where her form was laid ? 


Wither’d the plants, their garden’s pride, 
With their cool, sheltering arms the tall bananas died, 
The mouldering cottage sank, the sparkling streamlet dried. 
All, all are gone !—yet weep not, ye, whose eye 
Above this changeful sky, 
Doth mark the mansion of the blest, 
Where the earth-chasten’d and the pure ones rest, 
Safe from the surging sea, the tempest’s breath. 
The pang of pining love, and envious shaft of death. 





MOORISH BALLAD. 


FROM THE SPANISH. 


Fiasues the sun from azure belt 
And gilded sword no more ; 

Nor wave upon their Moorish caps 
The snowy plumes they wore: 
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Moorish Ballad. 


Clad in the sable garb of woe, 
The band of Aliatar 

Enter Granada’s mossy gates 
Returning from the war :— 

Sadly they march, and hoarse the while 
Brief notes of wild lament 

Ascend, from trumpet’s wailing voice 
Or muffied tambour sent. 


Blazoned upon their bannerol 
Rose Phenix o’er his pyre, 
So true to life, the timid breeze 
Shrunk from the mimic fire ;— 
Fluttering no more with glancing folds 
Uufurl’d to court the gales, 
But lowly drooping in the dust 
The silken banner trails. 


Sallied the bold Aliatar forth 
His brother to defend, 
And by his side a hundred Moors 
To leaguered Motril wend : 
Stretch’d on the funeral bier to-day 
He comes, a stiffened corse, 
Who sallied forth in war’s array 
Reining his gallant horse. 


St. Jago’s fiery Spanish knights, 
Whom in the way they met 

Ambush’d behind a grove of canes, 
Fiercely upon him set : 

Struck with a mortal wound, the brave 
Aliatar dying fell ; 

Broken, but not subdued, his band 
Return the fate to tell. 


Alas, for hapless Zayda now 
Granada’s fairest rose !— 

Faster than from her lover’s heart 
The crimson current flows, 
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Tear after tear adown her cheek, 
In liquid pearl descends, 

Low to the earth as o’er his form 
She agonizing bends.— 


Fair maidens for the gallant weep, 
The brave lament the brave, 

Alcaydes mourn a chief, the poor 
A champion in the grave :— 

There’s not a tearless eye, between 
Albayzin’s lofty side ; 

And where the Alhambra towers above 
The Darro’s limpid tide. 

Sadly they march, and hoarse the while 
Brief notes of wild lament 

Ascend, from trumpet’s wailing voice 
Or muffled tambour sent. 


gq 





BYRON AND THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
(CONCLUDED.) 


Our task now assumes a pleasanter, but more difficult charac- 
ter. It is always irksome to trace the different shades and gra- 
dations of human passions and vices, and to endeavour to show 
that much good may exist in the same heart with much evil ; 
for, in the apologies we may offer for erroneous conduct, in 
the excuses we may urge for the indulgence of bad passions, 
we are in danger of mingling expressions, which may expose 
us to the charge of justifying vice. It is difficult to draw the 
line of distinction between what is excusable and what is justi- 
fiable. But it is pleasant to seek out beauties of expression 
that are palpable to the sense—to point out to our brethren the 
thoughts that have delighted us—to pursue and correct the mis- 
conceptions of prejudice and the misstatements of bigotry, 
where no extraneous matters perplex our estimate of truth, or, 
(like education, custom, and false principles, which affect con- 
duct) combine to cause shadowy effects which are wholly un- 
traceable ; while it is not easy to examine and define critical 
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mistakes, or to avoid committing them. We may say, that 1a 
having wandered through the gloomy labyrinths of the forest, xi 
we are about to ascend the moonlit hill, with all of beauty and 
glory around us that fancy can conceive or embellish with its ey 
own fairy creations; but our tread must be cautious over the | 
craggy rock and the sliding avalanche, and we must not follow q 
an ignis fatuus, nor let a mist deceive us into the belief of ghosts i 
or demons. 

The Reviewer’s criticisms on particular passages claim our ; 
first attention. Speaking of Byron’s powers of description, he a 
says, ‘* There is in his pictures a want of clearness, of truth | 
and of a suitable disposition of the parts to each other.” And i: 
: after some remarks upon the effect produced by certain extracts, 
e of which every one must be his own judge, he objects to an 
; exquisite passage, as follows: 





“The following is another specimen of Byron’s powers of 


‘ description, from Manfred. 

4 It is not noon—the sunbow’s rays still arch id 

3 The torrent with the many hues of heaven, i 
: And roll the sheeted silver’s waving column ¢ 

= O’er the crag’s headlong perpendicular, | 


And flings its lines of foaming light along, 
And to and fro, like the pale courser’s tail, 
The giant steed, to be bestrode by Death, 
As told in the Apocalypse. 
“This passage, which has been admired, would be finer, if 
it were more intelligible. It is often easy to discover a writer’s 
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meaning, even where he does not express it correctly ; but this i 

is not the case with the lines before us. What is said is, that a 

the sunbow’s rays roll the waving column, and fling its lines of | 

foaming light along ; what was intended to be said, we cannot | 

conjecture. It is clear, however, that the waterfall is first de- 

scribed as a column of sheeted silver arched by a rainbow; 

and, afterwards, compared to the 
é Pale courser’s tail, { 
3 The giant steed [steed’s], to be bestrode by Death. 4 


But this does not seem to be the language of an accurate ob- 
server of nature. It may be doubted, whether the appearances 
supposed can coexist at the same point of view. At a distance 
from a waterfall, where its white foam, in apparently retarded 
motion, and spreading as it descends, is alone visible, the com- 
parison may be admitted ; but at such a distance, we see noth- 
ing of rainbows, or of sheeted silver, glittering in the sunbeams.” i¢ 
Vor. I.—No. 5. 6 } 
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A word or two inserted, and a little transposition, may spur the 
Reviewer’s dulness to a comprehension of this passage, ‘* which 
has been admired !” and must be, so long as it finds an intel- 
ligent reader. Without regarding the measure, it may be writ- 
ten thus. ‘It is not noon—the sunbow’s rays still arch the tor- 
rent with the many hues of heaven, and roll [with] the sheeted 
silver’s waving column o’er the crag’s headlong perpendicular, 
and fling along, and to and fro [upon] its lines of foaming light, 
[which are] like the pale courser’s tail, the giant steed, to be 
bestrode by death, as told in the Apocalypse.” The omissions 
have caused the obscurity, if there really be any ; and the little 
words can well be parted with, in exchange for such splendid 
brevity. The Reviewer inserts “ [steed’s],” What! would 
he have Death bestride the steed’s tail? wonderful critic !— 
The two last lines are an explanation of the simile, showing 
that the pale courser, whose tail is like the lines of foaming 
light,—is the giant steed to be bestrode by Death. It is gram- 
matical, concise, forcible and “ has been admired.” The Re- 
viewer should not cast the mortifying imputation upon the 
world, of admiring what is unintelligible, without a more care- 
ful consideration than he seems to have bestowed upon this 
passage, if he would retain his high standing as a critic. Again, 
in saying that ‘ this does not seem to be the language of an 
accurate observer of nature,” he shows an unpardonable want 
of conception. It is undeniable, that a man may stand nearly 
beside and below a waterfall, with the sun at his back, and see 
with a glance, ‘* the sunbow,”™ “ the waving column,” and the 
white foam as it dashes away over its. rocky bed. The descrip- 
tion must be felt by any sensible observer of a rivulet—and an 
artist might sketch the scene in five minutes. 

The Reviewer quotes some excellent passages —to his credit 
be it said—and praises them—till, with a sickly mawkishness, 
he objects to the unnatural and false sentiment, which is ar- 
rayed with all this magnificence. Byron personifies Rome as 
the “lone mother of dead empires,” and says 

The Niobe of nations! there she stands, 

Childless and crownless. in her voiceless wo; 

An empty urn within her wither’d hands,— 
and calls upon mortals to restrain their “ petty misery” in the 
view of such a mighty desolation. This may seem bombastic 
to narrow minds, which are unaccustomed to grand poetic 
imaginations, but it certainly is not unnatural, false, or incongru- 
ous ; and the concluding apostrophe to ‘* Old Tiber,” 
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“ Rise with thy yellow waves, and mantle her distress,” 


by supposing a sympathy in the very elements, for ruined 
grandeur, is, in our opinion, (contrary to the Reviewer’s,) in 
the highest degree sublime and affecting. There is no criterion 
by which we can judge of sentiment. Facts and phraseology 
have defined characters, which can be examined and measured, 
but poetical sentiment must be left to the varied actions of dif- 
ferent minds, and what would appear violent and absurd to one, 
would appear beautiful to another ; “‘ de gustibus non est dispu- 
tandum.” ‘Therefore it is to be expected, that some may agree 
with the Reviewer, in his opinion of Byron’s poetry, but we 
cannot but believe, that most readers are glad to see true de- 
scriptions of things, and correct delineations of human passions 
put in the place of the moral, indefinable, incomprehensible 
references to the attributes of Deity, which, in the style of 
Sternhold and Hopkins, have hitherto been thrust into every 
subject, so as to sicken all rational lovers of religion, or pure 
devotion. The Reviewer, whatever he may think concerning 
particular expressions, does not seem to know what sentiment 
really is; for he says, 

““In some passages, the poverty of sentiment is such, that 
there is only the shadow of a thought ; nothing real and palpa- 
ble.” That is, because there is no sentiment, there is no 
thought. A most impotent conclusion! It is new, that senti- 
ment is necessary to thought, or that there can be nothing real 
and palpable in thought without sentiment. One, is a simple 
idea, and may dwell in the mind unconnected with the other ; 
which is the addition produced by the influence of some feel- 
ing or passion. Our thought may be abstractly, of the moun- 
tain’s height, and a sentiment is added, when we consider the 
sublimity of the mountain’s height. The Reviewer quotes the 
following as a specimen of the barrenness which thus pervades 
Byron’s writings ; wherein are introduced more distinct ideas 
than can well be found in any other passage; not, indeed, 
dwelt upon, and presented broadly to the obtuse perception of 
the stupid, but condensed in language where almost every word 
is a thought—and not one is unnecessory to disclose the subject 
in its full extent. We give the quotation with the remarks at- 
tending it. 

The lightning rent from Ariosto’s bust 
The iron crown of laurel’s mimic’d leaves ; 


Nor was the ominous element unjust, 
For the true laurel-wreath which Glory weaves 
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Is of the tree no bolt of thunder cleaves, 

And the false semblance but disgraced his brow ; 

Yet still, if fondly Superstition grieves, 

Know, that the lightning sanctifies below 
Whate’er it strikes ; yon head is doubly sacred now. 


“The semblance of meaning in this passage must disappear 
in any attempt to express it in prose. We can only arrange 
the thoughts in succession. ‘It was not unjust in the light- 
ning, which is ominous, to strike the iron crown from the bust 
of Ariosto, for Ariosto himself was entitled, metaphorically 
speaking, to a laurel crown; and there is a fable, that the laurel 
is not struck by lightning. ‘Therefore the crown on his bust, 
being only made of metal, in imitation of laurel, disgraced 
it. But if the superstitious are still troubled, it may be added, 
that it was the custom of the ancients to consecrate to the gods 
what had been struck with lightning, therefore the bust of Ari- 
osto is now doubly sacred.” The want of any proper relation 
between the thoughts thus forced together, renders the whole 
passage unmeaning.” 


We may say to the Reviewer, “ out of thy own mouth will I 
condemn thee,” for though his paraphrase is bad and meagre, 
yet the text must contain many thoughts, else, why should he 
need so many words to express them? Nor is there one 
thought or expression without its proper relation. Ingenuity 
may be safely defied to point out the least incongruity. The 
whole has more meaning, even in the Reviewer’s translation, 
than any other prose sentence in the article ; and it may be 
doubted, whether the positive assertions which he makes, will 
prevent the exercise of common sense, so as to keep men from 
understanding aid approving the stanza. 

The following apostrophe to the stars is objected to in these 
terms. ‘“‘ No one, whose mind was really elevated, and puri- 
fied by the solemn grandeur of a midnight sky, would think of 
expressing his feelings by an allusion to the forgotten folly of 
astrology.” 


Ye stars! that are the poetry of heaven! 
If in your bright leaves we would read the fate 
Of men and empires,—’tis to be forgiven, 
That in our aspirations to be great, 
Our destinies o’erleap their mortal state, 
And claim a kindred with you; for ye are 
A beauty and a mystery, and create 
In us such love and reverence from afar, 
That fortune, fame, power, life, have named themselves a star. 
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This is poetry ! beautiful poetry! indeed the Reviewer does 
not deny it; but the sentvment is “ artificial and extravagant !” 
We cannot coincide with such criticisms. The sentiment is 
pure, and such as any man, even the best of men might, for 
once in his life, entertain and express without reproach ; but 
the reviewer seems to hold Byron responsible for every remark, 
as though it was the only one he could work out upon the sub- 
ject ; if the Reviewer is accustomed to have but one thought 
on the same thing, Byron was not so limited ; the changes he 
rung were innumerable. 

Taoni says, on retiring after a revel, as he looks from his 
balcony. 


Around me are the stars and waters— 
Worlds mirrored in the ocean, goodlier sight 
Than torches glared back by a gaudy glass.—Marino Faliero. 


Japhet speaking of Anah, his betrothed, immediately pre- 
ceding the flood, pleads for her in this similie, and we do not 
know one more purely poetical. 


Oh God! at least remit to her 

Thy wrath, for she is pure amidst the failing, 

As a star in the clouds, which cannot quench, 

Though they obscure it for an hour.— Heaven and Earth. 





We could make a thousand such passages, but one more 
from the Hebrew Melodies must suffice ; to which particular 
attention is requested, as it is a remark from which Byron’s re- 
ligious opinions may be gathered. 


i. 

When coldness wraps this suffering clay, 

Ah, whither strays the immortal mind ? 
It cannot die, it cannot stay, 

But leaves its darken’d dust behind. 
Then, unembodied, doth it trace 

By steps each planet’s heavenly way? 
Or fill at once the realms of space ; 

A thing of eyes, that all survey ? 


3. 
Before creation peopled earth, 
Its eye shall roll through chaos back : 
And where the furthest heaven had birth 
The spirit trace its rising track. 
And where the future mars or makes, 
Its glance dilate o’er all to be, 
While sun is quench’d or system breaks, 
F'ix’d in its own eternity. 
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The remainder of the Reviewer’s criticisms are as incorrect 
as those already noticed, and we have not time to examine 
them. Enough has been said to show that as little depend- 
ance can be placed on his judgment of poetry, as on his esti. 
mate of motives of action. We will now proceed to his re- 
marks upon the general tendency of Byron’s writings. 

** Without religious faith,” says the Reviewer, “ regarding 
himself and others as mere beings of this world, he excluded 
from his poetry all the infinite variety of thoughts and feelings, 
which belong to the higher part of our nature. He did not re- 
cognise those great truths, with which all just sentiments are 
connected. The poetry of Byron is the poetry of earth only, 
where it is not, as in his Cain, the poetry of Hell.” The Re- 
viewer will not extract from Cain or Don Juan, though both are 
interspersed with much that might be read with profit, the for- 
mer by those whose adhesion to antique absurdity is the result 
of bigotted obstinacy ; the latter, by all who are exposed to 
the world’s folly and worthlessness. Cain is addressed to all 
mankind—Don Juan to the profligate inhabitants of England. 

Three of Byron’s poems, Cain, Heaven and Earth, and The 
Vision of Judgment, treat of religious subjects, and may be 
spoken of collectively, so far as regards their general tendency ; 
which is far from bad, as may be found on perusal, or perhaps 
from such extracts as will be made, though in despite the Re- 
viewer’s remark, that ‘ no light occasion would excuse one for 
obtruding upon notice” passages from Cain. The evident ob- 
ject which Byron had in view im all these writings was, in the 
main, to shew the inconsistency and absurdity of many irrelz- 
gous notions, entertained by the credulous and _ superstitious. 
In no one of them does he express a doubt of the existence of 
a good God or a future state, unless in the scepticism of Cain, 
who is represented as ignorant of ali but his own existence, 
his own sufferings, and the story of the fall of Adam. With 
this knowledge he doubts the justice of God in entailing the 
effects of sin upon those who had no share in its commission ; 
and his goodness in permitting physical evil. Lucifer is sup- 
posed to prompt his aberrations from faith and holiness, while 
his father can only answer his doubts, by saying that God is 
good, and therefore all will be well with the dutiful, If the 
divines of our day can give any further or better explanation of 
the uses of evil, they would do well to make it public. They 
can trace the operation of evil in producing good, better than 
ignorant Adam in the mystery is supposed to explain it,—but 
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when asked why it should exist at all, they can only say, God 
is good and has so ordered it. It is, therefore, nonsense for 
the Reviewer to revile a work, because it does not answer what 
is absolutely unanswerable. Let him find any other reply, to 


the question, ‘why Omnipotence did not create happiness 


without suffering ?” and then he may sneer at Byron’s igno- 


rance. But it was not the purpose of Byron to accuse the 
Deity. He aimed to delineate the manner in which doubt be- 
gins, continues and nourishes itself, and then ends in guilt and 
misery ; and on the other hand he furnishes the contrast, of all 
Cain’s relatives living on in quiet contentedness, and urging 
him to patience and piety. In doing this, he deserves no more 
blame for expressing the doubts of infidels than Milton did, for 
making Satan talk blasphemy. Another purpose was to exhib- 
it the inconsistency of the story of the fall, the snake, the apple 
and the devil, together with the inconceivable doctrine of the 
atonement. It may be observed that nothing is said lightly of 
God or his perfections, but that the satire is directed against 
the worse than heathenish opinions of Christians. 


Cain. My little Enoch! and his lisping sister ! 
Could I but deem them happy, I would half 
Forget——but it can never be forgotten 
Through thrice a thousand generations! never 
Shall men love the remembrance of the man 
Who sow’d the seed of evil and mankind 
In the same hour! They plucked the tree of science 
And sin—and, not content with their own sorrow 
Begot me—thee—and all the few that are, 

And all the unnumber’d and innumerable 

Multitudes, millions, myriads, which may be, 

To inherit agonies accumulated 

By ages !—and J must be sire of such things! 

Thy beauty and thy love—my love and joy, 

The rapturous moment and the placid hour, 

All we love in our children and each other, 

But lead them and ourselves through many years 

Of sin and pain—or few, but still of sorrow, 
Intercheck’d with an instant of brief pleasure, 

To death—the unknown! Methinks the tree of knowledge 
Hath not fulfill’d its promise ;—if they sinn’d, 

At least they ought to have known all things that are 
Of knowledge—and the mystery of death. 

What do they know ?—that they are miserable, 
What need of snakes and fruits to teach us that ? 

Adah. I am not wretched, Cain, and if thou 
Wert happy—— 

Cain. Be thou happy then alone— 

I will have nought to do with happiness, 
Which humbles me and mine. 
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Here we perceive the commencement of Cain’s doubts; and 
under the circumstances in which he was placed, no one can 
say, that such thoughts are unnatural. Observe now his rea- 
soning—might not such a man—follow such a course ? 


Then why is evil—ne being good? I ask’d 

This question of my father ; and he said, 
Because this evil only was the path 

To good. Strange good, that must arise from out 
Its deadly opposite. I lately saw 

A lamb stung by a reptile: the poor suckling 
Lay foaming on the earth, beneath the vain 

And piteous bleating of its restless dam: 

My father Fel some herbs, and laid them to 
The wound ; and by degrees the helpless wretch 
Resumed its careless life, and rose to drain 

The mother’s milk, who o’er it tremulous 

Stood licking its reviving limb with joy. 

Behold my son! said Adam, how from evil 
Springs good! 


Lue. What didst thou answer ? 
Cain. Nothing: for 
He is my father: but I thought, that ’twere 

A better portion for the animal 

Never to have been stung at all, than to 
Purchase renewal of its little life 

With agonies unutterable, though 
Dispell’d by antidotes. 


He thus argues with his wife. 


Adah. How know we that some such atonement one day 
May not redeem our race ? 

Cain. By sacrificing 
The harmless for the guilty? what atonement 
Were there ? why, we are innocent ; what have we 
Done, that we must be victims for a deed 
Before our birth, or need have victims to 
Atone for this mysterious, nameless sin— 
If it be such a sin to seek for knowledge ? 

Adah. Alas! thou sinnest now, my Cain; thy words 
Sound impious in mine ears. 


Our extracts will conclude with the two prayers of Cain and 
Abel at the time of the sacrifice. ‘They knew nothing, nor is 
a word said about a future life in their history ; it will be seen, 
therefore, that Abel has given a summary of all the relations 
he sustained, of which he could have had any knowledge ; and 
Cain independently defies a power, whose goodness he doubts, 
but whose inflictions must be borne. 


Abel. (kneeling. Oh God! 
Who made us, and who breathed the breath of life 
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Within our nostrils, who hath blessed us, 

And spared, despite our father’s sin, to make 
His children all lost, as they might have been 
Had not thy justice been so temper’d with 
The mercy which is thy delight, as to 

Accord a pardon like a Paradise, 

Compar’d with our great crimes :—Sole Lord of light! 
Of good, and glory, and eternity ; 

Without whom all were evil, and with whom 
Nothing can err, except to some good end 

Of thine omnipotent benevolence— 
Inscrutable, but still to be fulfill’d— 

Accept from out thy humble first of shepherds 
First of the first-born flocks—an offering, 

4 In itself nothing—as what offering can be 

a Aught unto thee ?>—but yet accept it for 

The thanksgiving of him who spreads it in 
The face of thy high heaven, bowing his own 
Even to the dust, of which he is, in honour 
Of thee, and of thy name, forever more ! 

Cain (standing erect during this speech.) 
Spirit! whate’er or whosoe’er thou art, 
Omnipotent, it may be—and, if good, 

Shown in the exemption of thy deeds from evil ; 
4 Jehovah upon earth! and God in heaven; 

& And it may be with other names, because 

4 Thine attributes seem many, as thy works :— 

If thou must be propitiated with prayers, 

Take them! If thou must be induced with altars, 
And soften’d with a sacrifice, receive them! 
Two beings here erect them unto thee. 

‘ If thou lov’st blood, the shepherd’s shrine, which smokes 
a On my right hand, hath shed it for thy service 

% In the first of his flock, whose limbs now reek 
In sanguinary incense to thy skies ; 

Or if the sweet and blooming fruits of earth, 
And milder seasons, which the unstain’d turf 

I spread them on now offers in the face 

Of the broad sun which ripen’d them, may seem 
Good to thee, inasmuch as they have not 
Suffer’d in limb or life, and rather form 

A sample of thy works, than supplication 

To look on ours! Ifa shrine without victim, 
And altar without gore, may win thy favour, 
Look on it! and for him who dresseth it, 

He is—such as thou mad’st him; and seeks nothing 
Which must be won by kneeling: if he’s evil, 
Strike him! thou art omnipotent, and may’st, 
For what can he oppose! If he be good, 

Strike him, or spare him, as thou wilt! since all 
Rests upon thee ; and good and evil seem 

To have no power themselves, save in thy will; 
And whether that be good or ill I know not, 

4 Not being omnipotent, nor fit to judge 

. Omnipotence, but merely to endure 

; a, Its mandate ; which thus far I have endured. 
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Heaven and Earth, a Mystery, is unutterably forcible in 
thought and expression. It is written in irregular rhymes, and 
contains nothing impious or inconsistent with purity ; and but 
little that is at variance with popular opinions. The effect is 
complete, and exhibits the confusion preceding the deluge. 
The love of Japhet for Aholibamah, a ‘daughter of a fated 
race,” and her love for one of “the sons of God,” who * took 
them wives of all which they chose,” together with the horrid 
catastrophe, form the story of the piece. We may here ob- 
serve, that Byron disclaimed all intention of writing for the 
stage. He chose the dramatic poem, as affording scope for the 
boldest style, and his writings afford good evidence of the cor- 
rectness of that opinion. Perhaps we estimate too highly this 
kind of composition; but certainly any unprejudiced reader 
must allow that the piece before us, and Manfred, pour onward 
their splendid conceptions with tremendous energy ; while The 
Doge of Venice and Sardnaapalus flow, like a rich stream of 
molten silver in eternal light. The following sentence is intro- 
duced in Aholibamah’s invocation to her angel lover. 





There is a ray 
In me, which, though forbidden yet to shine, 
1 feel was lighted at thy God’s and thine. 
It may be hidden long ; death and decay 
Our mother Eve bequeath’d us—but my heart 
Defies it: though this life must pass away, 
Is that a cause for thee and me to part ? 
Thou art immortal—so am I: I feel— 
I feel my immortality o’ersweep 
All pains, all tears, all time, all fears, and peal, 
Like the eternal thunders of the deep, 
Into my ears this truth—* thou liv’st forever !” 
But if it be in joy 
I know not, nor onal know ; 
That secret rests with the Almighty giver 
Who folds in clouds the fonts of Gites and wo. 


Raphael commands the stray spirits back thus ; 


Raph. 1 came to call ye back to your fit sphere, 
In the great name and at the word uf God! 
Dear, dearest in themselves, and scarce less dear 
That which I came to do: till now we trod 
Together the eternal space, together 
Let us still walk the stars. 


* * ¥ * * * *% * ¥ 
Our brother Satan fell, his burning will 

Rather than longer worship dared endure ! 

& & % ¥ *% *% * *% ¥ 
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I loved him—beautiful he was: oh heaven! 
Save his who made, what beauty and what power 
Was ever like to Satan’s! Would the hour 

In which he fell could ever be forgiven! 

The wish is impious: but oh ye! 
Yet undestroyed, be warned! Eternity 

With him, or with his God, is in your choice ; 
He hath not tempted you, he cannot tempt 
The angels, from his further snares exempt ; 

But man hath listen’d to his voice, 

And ye to woman’s—beautiful she is, 

The serpent’s voice less subtle, than her kiss, 

The snake but vanquish’d dust; but she will draw 
A second host from heaven, to break heaven’s law. 


In the next extract may be seen the poetic energy, which 
even the Reviewer so highly praises. 


Enter Mortals, flying for refuge.—Chorus of Mortals. 

The heavens and earth are mingling—God! oh God! 
What have we done? Yet spare! 
Hark! even the forest beasts how] forth their pray’r! 

The dragon crawls from out his den, 

To herd in terror innocent with men ; 
And the birds scream their agony though air. 
Yet, yet, Jehovah ; yet withdraw thy rod 
Of wrath, and pity thine own world’s despair! 
Hear not Man only, but all Nature plead ! 

Raph. Farewell, thou earth! ye wretched sons of clay, 
I cannot, must not aid you. ’Tis decreed! [Exit RaPHackt. 


One more quotation, and we refer the reader to the original— 


A Mortal. Blessed are the dead 
Who die in the Lord ! 

And though the waters be o’er earth outspread, 
Yet, as his word. 

Be the decree adored ! 

He gave me life—he taketh but 
The breath which is his own: 

And though these eyes should be forever shut, 
No longer this weak voice before his throne 
Be heard in supplicating tone, 

Still blessed be the Lord, 
For what is past, 
For that which is: 
For all are his 
From first to last— 

Time—space—eternity—life—death— 

The vast known and immeasureable unknown, 

He made, and can unmake ; 

And shall J, for a little gasp of breath, 

Blaspheme and groan ? 

No; Jet me die, as 1 have lived in faith, 

Nor quiver, though the universe may quake ! 
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What can be objected to writings which contain such pas- 
sages, and a corresponding tenour through the whole? The 
most fastidious will find that these pieces contain nothing inju- 
rious except to such as would suck poison from the sacred 
scriptures themselves. 

The Vision of Judgment, is a burlesque on Southey’s most 
abominable of all bombastic productions; and ridicules also 
the weak notions of Heavenly gates, keepers, keys, clerks, and 
trials ; still, it will be found, that nothing rational is abused. It 
should be well studied by young divines—old ones are too in- 
corrigible—in order that they may learn to adapt their doc- 
trines more to spiritual, and less to sensual apprehension. We 
have room for but one extract. Southey is supposed to be 
brought up, while George the Third is undergoing trial between 
Michael and Satan, when he begins to read his ‘* Vision.” 


He read the first three lines of the contents ; 
But at the fourth, the whole spiritual show 

Had vanish’d, with variety of scents, 
Ambrosial and sulphureous, as they sprang, 

Like lightning, off from his “ melodious twang.” 


CIIl. 

Those grand heroics acted as a spell: 

The angels stopp’d their ears and plied their pinions ; 
The devils ran howling, deafen’d, down to hell ; 

The ghosts fled, gibbering, for their own dominions— 
(For ’tis not yet decided where they dwell, 

And I leave every man to his opinions 5) 
Michael took refuge in his trump—but lo! 
His teeth were set on edge, he could not blow. 


Vivid and lofty imaginings, with stern intensity of passion 
and suffering, are more abundant in Manfred than in any other 
of Byron’s poems, and as a whole it is the best. His characters, 
the Reviewer says, are drawn from himself, and observes that 
‘¢one might have ascribed to him a character, which he himself 
has drawn, as that of his Manfred. Mark then, the religious 
opinions which he exhibits. 


Man. Ihear thee. This is my reply; whate’er 
I may have been, or am, doth rest between 
Heaven and myself.—I shall not choose a mortal 
To be my mediator. Have I sinn’d 
Against your ordinances? prove and punish! 
Abbot. My son! I did not speak of punishment, 
But penitence and pardon ;—with thyself 
The choice of such remains—and for the last, 
Our institutions and our strong belief 
Have given me power to smooth the path from sin 
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To higher hope and better thoughts; the first 
I leave to heaven—* Vengeance is mine alone !” 
So saith the Lord, and with all humbleness 
His servant echoes back the awful word. 

Man. Old man! there is no power in holy men, 
Nor charm in prayer—nor purifying form 
Of penitence—nor outward look—nor fast— 
Nor agony—nor, greater than all these, 
The innate tortures of that deep despair, 
Which is remorse without the fear of hell, 
But all in all sufficient to itself 
Would make a hell of heaven—can exorcise 
From out the unbounded spirit, the quick sense 
Of its own sins, wrongs, sufferance, and revenge 
Upon itself; there is no future pang 
Can deal that justice on the self-condemn’d, 
He deals on his own soul. 


Enough has been quoted, to show that Byron had true notions 
of a future state of rewards and punishments,—that if he did 
not believe all the mysteries, he felt all the essential sentiments 
of religion—and we know, that if he did many bad things in 
life, he was tranquil on the approach of death, and it may be 
hoped that his spirit will shine in glory, when the dross of 
earthly passions has been urged away. 

One more quotation is all that our space will allow us to 
make. Its calm gloominess of grandeur, with its appropriate 
and magnificent imagery, would have handed Byron’s name 
with credit to posterity, if he had not written another line. 


Intertor of the Tower. 
Manfred alone. 


Man. The stars are forth, the moon above the tops 
Of the snow-shining mountains.—Beautiful ! 
I linger yet with Nature, for the night 
Hath been to me a more familiar face 
Than that of man ; and in her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness, 
[ learn’d the language of another world. 
I do remember me, that in my youth, 
When I was wandering,—upon such a night 
I stood within the Coloseum’s wall, 
Midst the chief relics of almigh*y Rome ; 
The trees which grew along the broken arches 
Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the stars 
Shone through the rents of ruin; from afar 
The watchdog bay’d beyond the Tiber ; and 
More rear from out the Cesars’ palace came 
The owl’s long ery, and, interruptedly, 
Of distant sentinels the fitful song 
Begun and died upon the gentle wind. 
Some cypresses beyond the time-worn breach 
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Appear’d to skirt the horizon, yet they stood " 

ithin a bowshot—where the Cesars dwelt, 
And dwell the tuneless birds of night, amidst 
A grove which springs through levell’d battlements, 
And twines its roots with the imperial hearths, 
Ivy usurps the laurel’s place of growth ;— 
But the gladiators’ bloody Circus stands, 
A noble wreck in ruinous perfection ! 
While Cesar’s chambers, and the Augustan halls, 
Grovel on earth in indistinct decay.— 
And thou didst shine, thou rolling moon, upon 
All this, and cast a wide and tender light, 
Which soften’d down the hoar austerity 
Of rugged desolation, and fill’d up, 
As ’twere, anew, the gaps of centuries ; 
Leaving that beautiful which still was so, 
And making that which was not, till the place 
Became religion, and the heart ran o’er 
With silent worship of the great of old !— 
The dead, but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns.— 

*T was such a night ; 

*Tis strange that I recall it at this time ; 
But I have found our thoughts take wildest flight, 
Even at the moment when they should array 
Themselves in pensive order. 


Don Juan is a work adapted to the meridian of London, for 
which it was intended. ‘The mass of readers there are so dis- 
solute, that they are not shocked by the exposure of vice; and 
such a course of lectures as this poem presents, will have a 
greater tendency to shame and discourage them in their pur- 
suits than a thousand sermons, which they will neither hear 
nor read. Byron’s object is plain,—to show the effects of sin, 
and not to seduce people to its commission. It is unfit for 
those who live morally in a moral community to read, and 
cannot be safely recommended to the young among us; but 
that is no argument against the utility of the work, or the good 
intentions of the author. 

With all our admiration of Byron’s works, let it not be sup- 
posed that we think him to have been a pure man, or to have 
written with the purpose of being the “ moral and literary cen- 
sor of the age”——by no means. He erred much, and so have 
many others——but when he had run through the follies of life, 
and had become disgusted with them, he turned his mind to 
better occupations—no other than “ to show vice his own de- 
formity,” and to free the inhabitants of the loveliest land on 
which the sun looks down. 
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The Reviewer’s judgment of Byron’s works as a whole, is as 
false as his criticisms, about which, we trust, there is now no 
doubt. He characterizes Byron’s satire as harmless, and easi- 
ly to be forgiven, and makes a thousand charges, which the 
poems themselves will best refute. Among other remarks he 
says, “‘ His force is sometimes that of a blind Cyclops, aimless 
and purposeless.” This is a pretty remark, and would deserve 
praise, if the Reviewer had not borrowed the beautiful similie 
of the Cyclops from Byron! and made a false expression in 
the word purposeless. We conceive that whatever is done 
voluntarily, is done with a purpose, arid can hardly be said to 
be purposeless, though it may be ineffectual. 

We have now come to the conclusion of our task, which we 
have performed without any parade of feeling, or affectation of 
a ‘‘ mysterious melancholy,” on the one hand ; or any fear of 
falling under the stigma, on the other, which the Reviewer 
would cast in these words: “he [Byron] has confused and 
weakened the moral sentiments of his admirers.” He, whose 
judgment or moral sense can be perverted, by any poems, must 
be pitiably weak. He whose mind is so shackled by the fet- 
ters of old fashioned superstitions and prejudices, that he can- 
not admire truth, because it is at variance with them, must be 
equally weak. Neither of them can have much of error to an- 
swer for. He only who has talents to perceive the truth, but too 
little magnanimity to assert it, will have to suffer for its perver- 
sion; and it cannot be thought that the Reviewer, in this in- 
stance, will be obliged to plead guilty. He has, without doubt, 
forced his judgment in some particulars, to bend to what he be- 
lieved to be expedient ; and if he is in the right, he certainly 
deserves the gratitude of the community ; but while we con- 
tinue to view the subject in an opposite light, we trust in a chari- 
table construction of our remarks, that they will not be viewed 
as a justification of error, or as vindictive personality. If in- 
deed, “there is a pestilential atmosphere about the ruins of 
such a mind” as Byron’s, it is certain, that all those may ap- 
proach them fearlessly, who are provided with the antidotes of 
common sense and good principles ; and we believe there are 
to be found among these ruins, many valuable relics, worth 
treasuring up, to study and contemplate, in the too often dull 
and insipid journey of life. 
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STANZAS. 


J witx not ask for length of years, 
It were no bliss to linger on 

To mingle mine, with others’ tears 
And foliow youth and beauty gone. 


O rather while my heaat beats high 
And deep emotion fills my breast, 

Sooth’d by affection’s gentle sigh 
On some fond bosom may I rest. 


I will not ask that fragrant flowers 
Should o’er my lowly grave be shed, 

T’ll trust to nature’s vernal showers 
To throw her mantle o’er the dead. 


Yet what to me is that lone spot ? 

It boots not where the form is laid; 
Dust unto dust must be its its lot, 

To earth her tribute must be paid. 


Take then O earth, whate’er is thine 
And in thy bosom let it sleep, 

Thou canst not claim the soul divine, 
The joyous spirit canst not keep. 


Through realms of ether that will soar 
Drink at the living fount of love, 

Bloom in unfading youth once more, 
And dwell in endless life above. 





SONNET. 
TO GENEVIEVE. 


On thou who art the fairest of earth’s daughters ! 
Delighted, could I sit a summer’s day, 
To drink the music of thy lips, away, 
Gushing ASolian melody as waters; 
And, while { gazed upon thy glad blue eyes, 
Still listening to thy passion-kindling song, 
Deem myself happiest of thy votaries. 
Thus, while the morning lark her notes prolong, 
Lists the rapt bard,—and bending to the skies, 
Sends up the incense of a grateful heart, 
For such a gleam of heavenly ecstacies : 
Oh, beautiful in feature—as thou art 
More beautiful in mind, my thoughts of thee, 
Shall live in Love’s undying memory ! R. D. 





The editor is bound to apologize for the absence of the variety which has usually been found 
in the pages of the Lyceum. It will be perceived that several papers of considerable length— 
neither of which, he trusts, will be deficient in interest—have more than filled the space gen- 
erally devoted to the Critical Notices, Table Talk and Dramatic Review, 2nd have necessarily 
excluded these articles. The ediior regrets that the remarks on 8S. G. .vodrich’s new and 
beautiful edition of Charles Brockden Brown’s novels, are among the numbers of deferred 
cribiques. 





